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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 
purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material is 
found in the quarterly, Adult Bible Course), the International 
Lesson Series (the students’ material is found in Wesley Quarter- 
ly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible Lessons), and the Adult Fel- 
lowship Series (the students’ material is found in Adult Stu- 
dent). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 








The International 


Lesson Annual 


By EMORY STEVENS BUCKE * 


THOSE of us who are children of the Victorian 
Age have, for the most part, a vivid memory of the 
books that our parents used in preparing their 
Sunday-school lessons. A well-worn copy of the 
Bible along with a lesson annual was as natural 
a combination as ham and eggs at our house. But 
then our generation “got smart,” and by some the 
traditional lesson annual was regarded as a bit 
“old hat.” 

While we were discarding this vital tool, we 
discovered something else—we were failing to 
reach many of the adults. Too often Dad brought 
the children to church school and then sat out in 
front and read the Sunday paper which, in many 
cases, he found more interesting than an adult 
class. Our topflight leaders in Christian educa- 
tion realized that something needed to be done 
to bring the adult to church school. Significant 
movements were started to turn the trend from 
sending the children to Sunday school to going 
with the children to Sunday school. 

The latest step in the development of a program 
of Christian education of adults, supported en- 
thusiastically by the religious educators of all of 
the major denominations, is the recent publication 
of The International Lesson Annual.? It is of this 
that we want to sing in this article. 

Following the suggestions of the Committee on 
Uniform Series (National Council of Churches) 
for International Sunday-School Lessons for 
adults, the I.L.A. represents a cross section of the 
best Protestant thought on each lesson for 1956. 
There is no attempt here to make it a lazy man’s 
way of preparing his Sunday-school lesson. But in 
quick, comprehensive style the I.L.A. offers sound 
scholarship and lesson interpretation for each Sun- 
day in 1956. 

Specific helps for each lesson are printed in four 
sections. For the biblical text both the King James 
and Revised Standard Versions are used. “Ex- 
ploring the Bible Text” explains special meanings 
in the Bible passages. The next section deals with 
how the lesson is applied to life, and the conclud- 
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ing section suggests ways of teaching the lesson. 

From the standpoint of building a book, the 
I.L.A. is unique in its combination of top scholar- 
ship, readability, practicality, and genuine in- 
spiration. Great preachers like Theodore Parker 
Ferris, an Episcopalian, and Ralph W. Sockman, a 
Methodist, combine their efforts with biblical 
scholars such as Floyd V. Filson, Martin Rist, 
Kyle M. Yates, and Lindsey Pherigo. And then, 
led by Roy L. Smith, a series of well-known 
writers—Chester Quimby, J. Carter Swaim, 
Charles M. Laymon, and Dwight E. Stevenson— 
make their contributions. People with vast expe- 
rience in teaching adult classes have made the 
suggestions on how to teach the lesson: Howard 
E. Tower, Gerald B. Harvey, Francis E. Kearns, 
and the late Mary M. Harrison. 


BONUSES FOR THE READER 


Miss Harrison, in addition to working on the 
“Aim of the Lesson,” prepared an annotated 
“Daily Bible Readings” section for the use of 
a teacher who wants to spend a little time each 
day of the week getting ready for his lesson. This 
is a valuable contribution, for each reading is 
designed to shed light on the following Sunday’s 
lesson and, at the same time, serve as a daily 
devotional experience. We all think that a teacher 
needs this sort of preparation for his job. 

There are other bonuses for the users of the 
I.L.A. At the beginning of each of the nine units 
into which the lessons are divided, there is a sec- 
tion dealing with audio-visual materials that can 
be used to give further amplification to the les- 
sons. The title, rental cost, and a brief description 
of each film and/or recording is listed. And in or- 
der to avoid the empty feeling one has when he 
can’t get a film or recording for a particular date, 
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the list is long so that it is possible to indicate 
alternate choices. 

Among the bonuses we must not overlook the 
excellent maps 2nd line drawings. Maps are im- 
portant; and the I.L.A. maps are in line with the 
best biblical scholarship and archaeological dis- 
coveries. The line drawings are not for purposes 
of decoration but to illustrate in crisp style perti- 
nent background information, such as details of 
the Temple of Apollo, the kind of ships we are 
admonished to “look at,” the symbol of the Lamb 
referred to in Revelation. 


An INDISPENSABLE TooL 


With a rightful demand for Bible-centered 
teaching throughout the entire church, we believe 
that the I.L.A. will be an indispensable tool for 
any adult who takes his Christian education seri- 
ously. The rooting and grounding of our faith is 
essential if we are to move as a church victorious 
in the kind of a world we are in. 

The memory selection for June 17, 1956, is “I 
am not ashamed, for I know whom I have believed 
and I am sure that he is able to guard until that 
Day what has been entrusted to me” (2 Timothy 
1:12). Note that the qualification for not being 
ashamed is to “know whom I have believed.” We 
don’t get that knowledge of our belief by a kind of 


splendid isolation or by inspiration that comes 
from lifting ourselves by our own puny little 
spiritual bootstraps. That kind of inspiration sim- 
ply does not last, nor is it profound enough to 
enable any of us to live life well. 

Each of us needs the honesty of a child as we 
search for truth; we need to listen to mature men 
and women who tell us what they know about 
God and his work among us. In the discussions 
that take place in our church-school classes under 
the inspiring leadership of teachers who are honest 
seekers, each of us can experience the validity of 
our Christian faith. It would be absurd to say 
that the I.L.A. will provide all of this, but it is 
safe to say that teachers who use its materials and 
method will enter into an area of effective and 
satisfying leadership. 

The ideal possibility, of course, would be 
brought about when teachers in adult Sunday- 
school classes would use the I.L.A., and we ought 
to work toward the goal. The I.L.A., however, was 
not meant to replace but to be used with their 
church-school lesson periodicals. The serious 
teacher will want to have this important volume 
for his work in 1956, and if he uses it well, he may 
inspire the people in his class to join him in the 
careful yet exciting study plans that are in this 
volume. 


Nine Explosive, Imperishable Words 


By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH * 


Here is an article related to the course, “What 
Does the Kingdom of God Mean to Me?” page 30. 


TELEGRAMS take ten to tell their news. But 
in the Bible nine words usually do: “The word of 
the Lord has come to me!” After which prophets, 
saints, and martyrs make God’s kingdom local by 
hearing his call and rising up at once to do some- 
thing strategic about it—no matter how uncom- 
fortable or inconvenient at the moment. 
Although men like Adam hide, evade, quibble, 
blaming “the woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she. . . !” While others say with Moses, 
“But I am slow of speech and of tongue”! Or with 
Isaiah, “I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips!” Or with Jeremiah, “But I am only a youth”! 
Generation after generation every known excuse; 
yet even with hesitating heroes the kingdom of 
God has kept on becoming more and more local. 
And the moment it does become visible, vocal, 
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tangible, then almost any Christian in town can 
identify one of the nine beautiful, imperishable 
words which Jesus used to picture his Kingdom as 
leaven, mustard seed, pear] of great price, treasure 
hid in a field, oil in lamps, candle on a lampstand, 
talents invested, seeds planted, marriage feast for 
the king’s son. Indeed, such words really become 
a vivid new way of studying Christian history, 
recognizing the candid camera snapshots of all 
sorts and conditions of men and women caught 
unawares, enacting one of these divine dramas 
daily. For as someone has said: “God went right 
on working after his Book had gone to press.” 

To be able to read between the lines about all 
these others, is to have the word of the Lord 
come to each of us personally as it did to Adam, 
“Where are you?” The whole point of the im- 
perishable in Christianity being that it is repro- 
ducible unto the end of the world, since the Lord 
still works in and with and through us all. The 
evidence: 

Leaven? As silent as yeast, within the privacy 








of her own four walls, how many Christian women 
have seen the Christian nucleus leavening the 
whole lump of local society! As Monica saw it com- 
ing true when Augustine began writing The City 
of God, after being a prodigal son. As Susannah 
Wesley’s method expanded through John and 
Charles into the entire Methodist Church around 
the world. 

Mustard seed? There is no forgetting the tiny 
seed of some little brother of the poor, like Francis 
of Assisi. Francis went up and down the highways 
and byways of Italy, gay and carefree, planting 
reverence and tenderness, seeking to ensure that 
any who met him by chance might have a spiritual 
adventure. Until today—in every branch of Chris- 
tendom—people of every faith and creed recognize 
the Christlike simplicity of his life. 

Pearl of great price? What do Protestants hold 
more precious than “the priesthood of every be- 
liever”? Best think of the perilous price Martin 
Luther paid for it centuries ago when he said to 
pope and cardinals: “Here I stand! I can do no 
other!” 

Treasure in a field? This might be Sam Higgin- 
bottom, leaving Allahabad, to go all over India 
showing farmers how to raise “Christian corn,” 
“Christian chickens,” “Christian pigs’—to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked. And Brayton Case 
doing the same, through Burma; drowned on his 
way to teach new skills to backward peasants. 

And, of course, George Washington Carver 
down in Alabama, holding a peanut in his hand 
early one morning as he prayed: “God, you please 
tell me the secret of this peanut!” With the Lord 
answering: “But you know my law! You find out 
for yourself!” And Dr. Carver found three hun- 
dred uses for the peanut—all the way from soup 
to soap, to paint, to coffee, to milk for babies in 
Africa where cattle cannot live on account of 
tsetse flies. 

Oil in lamps? How quickly we can now name 
five wise Christian women with enough oil in their 
lamps to bring the kingdom of God. But how 
slowly Florence Nightingale could bring it to the 
hospitals in the Crimea; or Jane Addams among 
the immigrants in Chicago; or Martha Berry 
arnong the Southern mountaineer children; or 
Mary Slessor in Africa; or Michi Kawaii in Japan. 
When the great sculptor Rodin said that “slowness 
is beauty,” did he mean what these women went 
through, day in and day out, in their imperishable 
patience? Their exquisite explosiveness? 

Candle on a lampstand? To cast light on intoler- 
able national issues takes a William Lloyd Garri- 
son, a Frances Willard, a Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
a Jacob Riis. For there is always the power in 
high places to blow out their candles. With the 
courage to go on lighting and relighting. 

Talents invested? Businessmen using their 
money to bring God’s kingdom on earth would 
include Peter Waldo in Italy, Count Zinzendorf 
in Germany, and in the United States such fa- 
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miliar names as the Colgate brothers, the Welch’s 
Grape Juice founder, James Kraft, J. C. Penney, 
R. G. Le Tourneau, and Igor Ivan Sikorsky— 
whose China clippers and helicopters were no 
more fascinating to his mind than the study he 
wrote on “The Lord’s Prayer.” 

Seeds planted? Here whole portions of the 
planet are imperishably linked with proper names: 
say “India” and the name Carey emerges; or 
“Burma” and it will be Judson; or “Africa” and 
the list is seemingly endless—Moffat, Livingstone, 
Mackey, Hannington, Tucker, Schweitzer. With 
China it is Robert Morrison, Peter Parker, Hud- 
son Taylor. With the islands of the Pacific, John G. 
Paton, James Chalmers. With Japan, Kagawa. 

But in each person’s life there is that one un- 
forgettable, lively name of the most enriching 
Christian we have ever known, whose influence 
has upset, re-created, prodded, challenged, cap- 
tured! It is in dwelling on such a person that we 
often find leaven, mustard seed, pearl, oil, candle, 
all wrapped up in one unforgettable character. 

Marriage feast? But now we come face to face 
with this awkward, candid camera shot of our- 
selves acting self-important and indifferent! Too 
busy to accept the invitation to the feast, making 
light of it. Thinking up all the same 1900-year-old 
business, social, and activist excuses: our acres! 
our brand new wife! our oxen! 

By going back over the well-known Christians 
named under the nine picture-words above, whom 
do we long to resemble the most? and why? What 
grips our imagination so deeply? Was their life- 
work quick? easy? glamorous? appreciated at the 
time? Did applause, publicity, or praise matter? 
How did the word of the Lord come to them? How 
has it come to us? What part of God’s kingdom 
needs to be made local where we live? 


Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee. 








THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


By NEVITT B. SMITH * 


THE MAN picked up one of our Sunday bulle- 
tins and read, “The Eleventh Sunday in Kingdom- 
tide.” Then he looked up, puzzled, “What on 
earth,” he asked, “is Kingdomtide?” And that 
started a discussion of the Christian year. 

More and more in our church and in other 
Protestant denominations, we are observing the 
Christian year, which is primarily the recognition 
of special events in the life of Christ. All of the 
churches observe at least Christmas and Easter, 
and probably most would recognize Lent, but 
there is a wealth of devotional material to be 
found in a more complete observance of the year. 


ADVENT 


The Christian year begins, not on January 1, 
but on the Sunday nearest to November 30. This 
is the first Sunday in Advent, or “coming”; that 
is, the season of preparation for the coming of our 
Lord at Christmas. Traditionally this is a season 
of penitential hopefulness, and it might be well to 
save the joyous Christmas carols until later. 

So many of our churches join the department 
stores in celebrating Christmas from December 1 
(or the day after Thanksgiving) until December 
25 and then dropping it like a hot potato! The 
Christian year is not planned that way! 

There are always four Sundays in Advent, and 
surely at least three of these should be reserved 
for the Advent theme exclusively. 


CHRISTMAS 


The joyous celebration of the event of Christ- 
mas itself takes place in many churches on the 
Sunday before Christmas, or “Christmas Sun- 
day.” While this is understandable and has some 
justification, a more meaningful and traditionally 
more correct celebration of the Incarnation, in all 
its hushed devotion and boundless joy, may be 
found in a midnight service Christmas Eve or a 
service Christmas morning. This may be the oc- 
casion for a beautiful Communion service, for 
the Lord’s Supper is not primarily a solemn rite 
of mourning for the death of Christ, but a service 
of thanksgiving and joy in our redemption through 
the whole Incarnation: Nativity, ministry, Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension. 


CHRISTMASTIDE 


The Sundays after Christmas and before Jan- 
uary 6 are known as the Sundays in Christmas- 
tide. During this time we ought to continue the 
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Christmas theme of joy. In the church we are not 
preparing for January clearance sales, and we 
have no reason to toss out all the Christmas trap- 
pings on December 26. 


EPIPHANY 


January 6 is known as the Epiphany, and is, 
according to tradition, the day of the arrival of 
the Wise Men. As they were not Jews, this event 
has come to be symbolic of the fact that Jesus 
came to save all men. Sometimes the day is 
called “The Showing of Christ to the Gentiles.” 
The whole theme of the Magi, together with the 
appropriate hymns, such as “We Three Kings,” 
might better be reserved for this time. 

The season of Epiphany runs from January 6 
until Ash Wednesday, or the first day of Lent. 
Epiphanytide has as its symbol the star, and light 
is its theme. It is a time when the missionary work 
of the church ought to be stressed. 


LENT 


Lent is a season of preparation for Easter. It 
begins on Ash Wednesday, which is forty-six days 
before Easter. This day is so called from the an- 
cient custom, still practiced in some churches, of 
marking the foreheads of the people with ashes 
as a sign of penitence. Regardless of the use of 
ashes, it is a day when we might very well have 
services of quiet introspection, confession, and re- 
dedication. Whether these services should be held 
very early in the morning, in the evening, or at 
both times, will be determined by conditions in 
each local church. 

The Week of Dedication is observed in most 
Methodist Churches the first week in Lent, tying 
in perfectly with the Ash Wednesday theme. Here 
is the natural time for a major spiritual effort in 
the parish, for a preaching mission, an evangelis- 
tic emphasis, or a study project, when an offering 
is taken for some worth-while cause ‘selected by 
the church at large. 

The Sundays in Lent (always six) should carry 
throughout the theme of preparation, and are 
used by many pastors for a series of sermons on 
some large and important subject, such as the 
life of Christ. Palm Sunday is the last Sunday 
before Easter and celebrates the entry of our 
Lord into Jerusalem. In many places palm leaves 
are given to the church-school students and mem- 
bers of the congregation. 


Hoty WEEK 


The week before Easter should be a time of 
intense personal devotion. Some churches will 








want to have services each evening of the week, 
but surely all churches will want to have at least 
two services, one on Maundy Thursday and an- 
other on Good Friday. 

Maundy Thursday is the day of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper. There can be no finer ob- 
servance of this day than a solemn celebration of 
the sacrament in the evening, perhaps by candle- 
light, with a full choir and fine sermon. Perhaps 
for this occasion the choir could learn some of 
the choral parts of the service, found in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, or available in booklet form.? Con- 
gregations which have used the full choral service 
have almost invariably found an added richness in 
meaning in the sacrament. 

After the Holy Communion a moving experi- 
ence may be found in some form of the ancient 
office of “Tenebrae,” or “darkness.” In this service 
all lights are extinguished except thirteen candles, 
symbolizing the twelve disciples and Christ. Then, 
as the story of the Passion is read, the candles are 
extinguished one by one, until only one candle is 
left, the “Christ candle.” At the close of the Pas- 
sion story this last candle is carried out, leaving 
the church in darkness. The people should leave in 
silence. 

Two excellent services for Good Friday may be 
found in our own Methodist Book of Worship.® 
The first is a three-hour service to be held from 
twelve noon until 3:00 p.m., the traditional hours 
of the Crucifixion. The outline of this service is 
found in the seven last words of Christ. A second 
service for Good Friday found in The Book of 
Worship is suitable for an evening hour, and con- 
tains a moving “Adoration at the Cross.” 


EASTER 


Easter is surely one day at the celebration of 
which we are expert! And yet, in most churches 
the regular worshiping congregation is “snowed 
under” by the mob that comes only once a year. 
For those who may be looking for some deep spir- 
itual experience in this greatest of all festivals, a 
simple service at an early morning hour or in the 
evening may be helpful. This service might well 
be a joyful celebration of Holy Communion. 


EASTERTIDE 


The six Sundays after Easter are in Eastertide, 
and during this time the spirit of joy in the Resur- 
rection should be continued. In many churches 
the account of the Emmaus road experience in 
Lauke’s Gospel is read on the Sunday after Easter. 
There is in The Book of Worship the “Emmaus 
Litany,” which makes a beautiful partner for this 
Scripture lesson. 


PENTECOST 


The seventh Sunday after Easter is Whitsunday, 
or Pentecost, and is the celebration of the descent 
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of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles and their 
company in Jerusalem. As it was after this com- 
ing of the Spirit into their lives that they began 
fearlessly to preach the gospel, Pentecost has been 
called “the birthday of the Church.” There are 
many hymns in The Methodist Hymnal (172-183) 
which are appropriate. This is also a logical time 
to receive members into the church, and to do so 
will relieve what is generally a crowded service 
on Easter. 


WHITSUNTIDE 


The Sunday after Pentecost is Trinity Sunday 
and is the natural time to review this aspect of our 
faith which we all affirm, but which few of us 
understand. The use of the hymn, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” should be compulsory! 

The Sundays from Pentecost until the last Sun- 
day in August mark the season of Whitsuntide, 
when our attention is turned to the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the life and ministry of the Church. 


KINGDOMTIDE 


The last Sunday in August is the Festival of 
Christ the King, celebrating the fact that Jesus 
rules, and beginning the last season of the Chris- 
tian year, Kingdomtide, which lasts until Advent. 
The major festival in Kingdomtide, other than the 
Festival of Christ the King, is World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday, when most of our churches take 
an offering for the Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service. The theme of this season is Christ’s king- 
dom, and our attention might well be directed 
along social lines. 

Some churches use the symbolism of color 
throughout the Christian year, adding rich mean- 
ing and beauty through the changing of dossals, 
altar hangings, Communion-table runners, pulpit 
and lectern hangings, stoles, and bookmarks. The 
colors generally used are white for joy, green for 
growth, purple or violet for penitence, and red 
for martyrs and the Holy Spirit. Their seasonal 
use is almost obvious: Advent, purple; Christmas- 
tide, white; Epiphanytide, green; Lent, purple; 
Eastertide, white; Whitsuntide, red; and Kingdom- 
tide, green. These visual reminders keep wor- 
shipers conscious of the Christian calendar. 
Teachers of adults may emphasize special days 
and seasons, pointing out the significance of the 
occasions and linking the lesson with the worship 
service. 

A few of the many other days which may be ob- 
served are: December 31, Watch Night (purple) ; 
January 25, Conversion of Paul (white); Ascen- 
sion Day, forty days after Easter (white); May 
24, Aldersgate Day (white or red); August 6, 
Transfiguration (white); October 31, Reformation 
Day (white); and November 1, All Saints’ Day 
(white or red). 

In a recognition and observance of the Christian 
year, a wealthy heritage will be available and our 


' atténtion will be.directed to the total work and 


life of Christ and the Church. 
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ACTS was written, according to its dedication, 
for a certain Theophilus, who is otherwise un- 
known. This does not mean, however, that it was 
really written with only one person in mind. Just 
as we today intend a larger group of readers when 
dedicating a book to one person, so did the writers 
of antiquity. The author of Acts wrote his account 
for the general public, both Christian and non- 
Christian. 

The story of Christianity’s origin is very com- 
plex. No simple account can possibly do it full 
justice. But a simple account is needed as the first 
step. The Book of Acts tells the story of the be- 
ginnings of Christianity in its main outlines. 

The geographical simplification.—From the be- 
ginning, the Christian Church spread out geo- 
graphically. As the author of Acts tells it. Chris- 
tianity arose in Jerusalem, spread into Judea, then 
into Samaria, then into Syria, Asia, and Greece, 
and finally to Rome itself. (Acts 1:8.) 

The geographical expansion of early Christian- 
ity, however, was very complex. It spread into 
many areas that are not a part of the account in 
Acts, although some of these are hinted at. 

For example, in chapter 18 Apollos is intro- 
duced into the story (verses 24-25) as a Christian 
just come from Alexandria (in Egypt). When did 
Christianity get established in Alexandria? We do 
not know. Later tradition says that Mark took 
Christianity to Alexandria. But everything could 
not be included in Acts. 

It is the same with the founding of the church 
at Rome and at many other places. 

Knowing this simplification of places, when we 
read Acts, we will be constantly aware that during 
all of the events there described, there is much 
more going on that is not reported. 

The biographical simplification—In precisely 
the same manner, the author of Acts simplifies his 
biographical details. Although the title is “The 
Acts of the Apostles,” the author is mostly con- 
cerned with Peter and Paul. The Twelve are listed 





1 Dr. Pherigo is associate professor of literature and history of 
the Bible, Scarritt College. 
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By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO * 


October 2: 


Founding the Church 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


once, and then most of the names never reappear. 
What did they do? Where did they go? What role 
did they play in the spread of early Christianity? 

Five of the seven who were elected as deacons 
appear only in the list of names. Only two— 
Stephen and Philip—are mentioned in some de- 
tail. Once Paul begins to dominate the story, even 
Peter drops out completely. What was he doing 
while Paul was spreading the gospel in Asia and 
Greece? We can only guess, because Acts doesn’t 
tell us. 

Neither does Acts tell us everything we’d like 
to know about Paul. In his letters Paul refers to 
many things that are not described in Acts. 

The persons responsible for the rise of Chris- 
tianity and its early growth are only sketched in 
Acts. A few of the persons are selected, and a few 
of their “acts” are described. 

The chronological simplification —Just as the 
persons and places in Acts are described in a sim- 
ple way, so also are the references to the time ele- 
ment in early Christian history. 

Sometimes the time involved in a certain event 
is mentioned, but when it is, the reference is 
usually for another purpose. Sometimes it is given 
to show how long and patiently an apostle labored 
at a particular place, or how long an imprisonment 
or a trial took. This makes it very difficult to deter- 
mine with any certainty the dates of the events 
of early Christian history as described in Acts. 

For instance, one important event was the con- 
version of Cornelius, a Gentile, and his admission 
into the church (chapter 10). Another important 
event is the council at Jerusalem to decide on the 
requirements to be made for Gentile converts 
(chapter 15). A whole chapter is devoted to each 
of these important episodes. How does Acts date 
them, in their relation to each other? Only by 
having Peter say that the first event was “in the 
early days” (15:7). 

We are fortunate indeed to have Acts. With- 
out it our knowledge of Christian beginnings 


- would be very slight. But we should keep in mind 


that it is a simplified account. 
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October 9: 


From Jewish Sect 
to Christian Church 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


WE KNOW that Christianity started out as a 
small group of Palestinian Jews who put before 
all else their conviction that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. Within a century, however, this little com- 
munity was no longer a Jewish group (although 
there were Jewish converts) but a gentile group. 
Moreover, their faith was no longer looked on as 
a particular kind of Judaism, but a new religion— 
Christianity. What happened to bring this about? 

Acts tells us of the beginning of this change. 
Just as its account of persons, dates, and places is 
simplified, so is its explanation of the theological 
change that was transforming a small Jewish sect 
into a new religion. 

Christianity as the true Judaism.—From the 
viewpoint of Acts, it isn’t quite proper to think 
of Christianity and Judaism as separate religions, 
but as two kinds of Judaism. The one that accepts 
Jesus is the true Judaism; the other kind is false 
Judaism. What we call a “Christian” is, in Acts, 
simply a Jew who believes in Jesus. 

This viewpoint is made plain by the way Acts 
describes the very beginning of the church. Every- 
thing happens at Jerusalem, and the Temple is 
very prominent. Even after the Resurrection, the 
disciples remain loyal to the Jewish Temple. The 
Gospel of Luke, by the same writer as the Book of 
Acts, after telling of the Resurrection, ends with 
these words: “And they returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy, and were continually in the temple 
blessing God.” That is, the first characteristic of 
the earliest Christians, after the Resurrection, is 
that they were good Jews. 

This loyalty to the Temple and its worship con- 
tinues all through the Book of Acts. The Holy 
Spirit was given when the disciples were gathered 
together to celebrate the Jewish festival of Pente- 
cost. Chapter 3 begins: “Now Peter and John 
were going up to the temple at the hour of 
prayer...” The lame man whom they healed “en- 
tered the temple with them” (3:8). The regular 
meeting place of the apostles seems to have been 
in a part of the Temple (5:12). 

Even Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, is de- 
scribed in Acts according to this pattern. Near 
the end of Paul’s career as a missionary, he re- 
turned to Jerusalem. It was being rumored about 
among the Jerusalem “Christians” that Paul had 
been telling his gentile converts “not to circumcise 


their children or observe the customs” (Acts 21: 
21). According to his letters (see especially Gala- 
tians 5) this rumor seems well founded. In Acts, 
however, Paul is described as taking great pains to 
disprove it (21:20-26). That is, the Paul of Acts 
is more Jewish, more loyal to Jewish customs and 
worship than we would gather from his letters. 

Why is Acts so careful to show that the fol- 
lowers of Jesus are true Jews? 

Some scholars think it was part of an effort to 
get Christianit; recognized as a legal (permitted) 
religion in the Roman Empire, as was Judaism. 
Jews did not have to participate in the pagan rites 
of the state religion of Rome, as was required of 
all other citizens and subjects of the Empire. The 
author of Acts seems to be saying that the Romans 
should not persecute the Christians, because in 
reality they are Jews—indeed, the only true Jews. 

This definition of Christianity as the true form 
of Judaism is simplified in Acts. Christianity, even 
in this early period, had many elements that were 
quite out of harmony with Judaism. As more and 
more Gentiles joined the church, these non-Jew-. 
ish elements were emphasized and added to, 
until finally Christianity was clearly an independ- 
ent, and quite gentile, religion. 

Christianity becoming gentile. In the apostolic 
period Judaism was already spread all over the 
Roman Empire. Everywhere Paul went, he found 
a synagogue. This was largely because Jews had 
spread all over the Empire, and wherever they 
went, they remained loyal to their religion. 

Judaism was not as successful as Christianity 
was in winning great numbers of Gentiles. Why 
did one succeed where the other failed? 

The whole answer is very complex. As the first 
step, a simplification is necessary. Christianity 
succeeded because it adapted itself to the gentile 
world, whereas Judaism did not. 

One of the essential Jewish acts was circum- 
cision. No man could be a Jew unless he was cir- 
cumcized. To Gentiles, however, this was a 
barbarian custom that had no relation to real re- 
ligion. In the second or third generation of Chris- 
tians this practice was dropped. Ever since then 
Christianity has been among the uncircumcized 
(that is, gentile) religions. 

Likewise, the Christians soon abandoned the 
food laws that characterized the Jews. They for- 
sook the sacrificial ritual that Judaism practiced 
in the Temple in Jerusalem. They abandoned the 
sacred day of the Jews—the Sabbath (Saturday). 
They abandoned all the great Jewish festivals and 
holy days and gradually established a new set. 

In forming its own religious customs and prac- 
tices, Christianity followed gentile patterns. It did 
much the same with its theology. By adapting it- 
self closely to the gentile world, Christianity, 
while retaining many elements from its Jewish 
backgrounds, became gentile, and conquered the 
gentile world. In Acts we see the beginnings of 
this important transformation. 





October 16: 
First and Second 
Thessalonians 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In beginning to study the letters of Paul, the 
teacher should be familiar with two general facts 
that will make it much easier to understand them. 
These are both mentioned in the students’ lesson 
material, but they need further explanation. 

The “occasional” character of the letters.— 
Paul’s letters are not studied, literary composi- 
tions. They are quickly written, first-draft mes- 
sages that were called forth by some particular 
situation. Paul probably had no idea that people 
would be reading his letters for centuries after- 
ward. He wrote for his own time. For each letter 
there was a particular occasion. 

The contents of the letters make this plain. Paul 
writes about current problems or defends himself 
personally against his critics. Or he discusses in 
detail his travel plans. Or he makes brief, unex- 
plained references that he knew would be under- 
stood by his original readers, but which have lost 
their meaning to later generations. 

All of these can be illustrated from 1 Corin- 
thians. It deals with problems that were bothering 
the first readers (1:10-13; 5:1-5; 6:1-6; 14: 26-33a; 
15: 12-19, and so on). Paul defends himself against 
his critics (4:14-21; 9:3-6; much more fully in 2 
Corinthians chapters 10 through’13 and in Gala- 
tians). His travel plans are included in 1 Corin- 
thians in chapter 16. 

A good illustration of a reference which has 
lost its meaning because of the “occasional” char- 
acter of the letter is 5:5, where Paul says to turn 
a morals offender over to “Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that his spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus.” The Corinthians knew 
well enough what this means, but we don’t. Paul 
wrote concisely, to a direct occasion in his own 
time. 

He wrote a large part of our New Testament, 
and he wrote to meet the needs of his churches. 
The “occasional” character of his letters makes it 
clear that he was not overly interested in their 
permanent importance. 

The churches that received a letter from Paul 
usually kept it, but not always. They lost some 
letters and parts of others. We learn of one of 
these lost letters in 1 Corinthians 5:9. There Paul 
refers back to an earlier letter which we don’t 
have. Imagine losing a letter of Paul! Imagine not 
bothering to preserve it! The letter we call 2 Cor- 
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inthians seems actually to be fragments of at least 
two letters and perhaps more. We study this sit- 
uation in more detail in two future lessons. 

Also, from Colossians 4:16 it seems that Paul 
wrote a letter to the church at Laodicea that he 
wanted the Colossians to get and read. Where 
is it? 

The “occasional” character of Paul’s letters does 
not at all mean that they are not genuinely in- 
spired. They were written consciously to a par- 
ticular time and occasion, but they also speak to 
all times and occasions. Inspired literature is not 
self-consciously inspired. Its true nature, as in- 
spired writing, does not fully emerge until after 
its inspired quality has been felt over a period of 
time. 

In secular matters true greatness, possessing a 
timeless quality, is often not recognized in its own 
generation. So it is with Paul’s letters. In time 
they were recognized for what they were—in- 
spired writings, full of the grace of God. Then they 
were collected and treasured. But by that time 
some were lost and others mutilated. 

The arrangement of the letters—How should 
Paul’s letters be arranged in our New Testament? 
We would probably prefer to have them in the 
order in which they were written. The early 
Church, however, preferred another system. They 
put them into two groups and arranged the letters 
within each group according to their length, the 
longest first. The first group are letters to the 
churches. The second group are letters to in- 
dividuals. 

To bring this out, take any translation of Paul’s 
letters and measure the length of each one, by 
pages or columns (not by chapters and verses, for 
these, of course, are later divisions). You will see 
that the letters get regularly smaller, with no ex- 
ceptions, until 1 Timothy is reached. This marks 
the beginning of the second group, which ends with 
Philemon, the shortest of all. 

Knowing the principle of arrangement by 
length, we will not expect the letters to be in the 
order in which they were written. What does 
“First” Corinthians mean? It means first in length! 
Whether it is also first in time has to be determined 
by studying the contents of the letters. Because it 
so happens that the longest letter is also the 
earliest one to the Corinthians (that we now 
have), we sometimes forget the real meaning of 
the titles “First” and “Second” in studying the 
letters to Corinth, Thessalonica, Timothy, and the 
letters of Peter and John. 

1 Thessalonians is the first letter we have 
written by Paul. Undoubtedly, he had had pre- 
vious correspondence with churches in various 
places, but this letter is the earliest one we know. 

Both letters were written to meet specific needs 
within the congregation at Thessalonica. The first 
was written to encourage the church. The second 
was intended to correct a view of the Second 
Coming of Christ. 
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October 23: 
The Letter to the 


Galatians 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE letter of Paul to the churches of Galatia 
is probably the most important one for our 
understanding of Paul. More than in any other 
letter that he wrote, it gives us a vivid picture of 
Paul and his gospel. It is also important for under- 
standing the nature of the Apostolic Church. 

The background.—The Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles gives us much helpful background for 
the letters of Paul to the Corinthians, Thessa- 
lonians, and Philippians. But on the Galatians 
episode Acts is silent. We must reconstruct the 
historical background for the letter from the 
letter itself. This is why its date is uncertain. 
Some scholars place it among the first of Paul’s 
letters, while others among his last. This fact also 
allows for the controversy among scholars over 
the location of these Galatian churches. 

Regardless of its date or the location of those 
to whom it was addressed, the rest of the historical 
background is clear enough from the statements 
of Paul in the letter. 

Paul had an illness. We can only speculate what 
it was. Because of this illness, he had an oppor- 
tunity to preach the gospel to the Galatians. In 
his words: “It was because of a bodily ailment 
that I preached the gospel to you at first” (4:13). 
This could mean that he went to Galatia to get 
medical treatment for his “bodily ailment” and 
used the occasion to preach the gospel. Or it could 
mean that he was just passing through Galatia, 
not intending to make a mission stop there, when 
the “bodily ailment” forced him to stay and thus 
gave him the opportunity to preach. The first of 
these possibilities goes along with the “North 
Galatian” hypothesis, while the second fits the 
“South Galatian” theory. These theories are ex- 
plained in the students’ lesson material. 

This “bodily ailment’ of Paul’s has been some- 
times assumed to be epilepsy. The chief reason 
for this is the reference in Paul’s letters to visions 
and trances. But visions and trances would not 
have been regarded by Paul as a “bodily ailment.” 
To him they were marks of God’s approval. We 
must therefore look further for the identity of 
Paul’s physical trouble. The best clue comes from 
this Galatian letter. Paul writes, “What has be- 
come of the satisfaction you felt? For I bear you 
witness that, if possible, you would have plucked 
out your eyes and given them to me” (4:15). This 


_ strongly suggests eye trouble of some kind, per- 


haps partial blindness. North Galatia was famous 
for its eye doctors in Paul’s day, and he may well 
have made the long journey in the hopes of curing 
his ailment. 

Several other things make this a probable solu- 
tion. First, Paul didn’t write his own letters, but 
dictated them to a secretary. See Romans 16:22, 
1 Corinthians 16:21, or 2 Thessalonians 3:17, for 
instance. Why didn’t he write his own letters? 
Eye trouble would explain this very well. More- 
over, when he did add a personal note at the end 
of the letter, he wrote in large letters. “See with 
what large letters I am writing to you with my 
own hand” (Galatians 6:11). This too would be 
well explained if he was having trouble with his 
vision. : 

There is also a possibility that Paul’s ailment 
was malaria that recurred from time to time. It 
is well known that malaria was a common sickness 
in some of the sections Paul visited. 

In any case, it was because of a bodily ailment 
that Paul first preached the gospel to the Gala- 
tians. His work there was mainly among the 
Gentiles. “Formerly,” he wrote, “you were in 
bondage to beings that by nature are no gods” 
(4:8). 

This work among Gentiles was quite successful. 
They received Paul “as an angel (messenger) of 
God” (4:14), and received the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (3:3-5). They went through the test of 
persecution, and emerged victorious (3:4). Paul 
departed, much encouraged by the spirit of the 
new Christian community. 

Then, after Paul had left, other Christians came, 
presenting a different version of Christianity than 
Paul had presented. See the students’ lesson ma- 
terial for an excellent explanation of these “Juda- 
izers.” They were successful in winning the new 
Galatian Christians over to their point of view. 
Paul’s group of converts had been successfully 
captured by another, more Jewish, kind of Chris- 
tianity. 

News of this reached Paul. We do not know 
where he was at the time of the writing of this 
letter. Hurt and angry, Paul wrote this letter 
before he “cooled off.” After a curt introduction 
(compared to his other introductions), he wrote 
“T am astonished that you are so quickly deserting 
him who called you in the grace of Christ and 
turning to a different gospel” (1:6). Then he pro- 
ceeds to defend himself against the charges made 
against him by the “Judaizers,” and then goes on 
to state his gospel and to defend it against the 
“different gospel” of his opponents. 

This was apparently the “occasion” for the 
writing of the Letter to the Galatians. Knowing 
it, a careful reading of the letter unfolds the per- 
sonality of Paul and his religious message in a 
vivid, direct way that is quite unmatched by any 
of his other letters. Without it our knowledge of 
Paul would be immeasurably impoverished. 





October 30: 
First Letter to the 
Corinthians: I 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE lesson material provides an excellent intro- 
duction to a study of the Corinthian letters. Smart 
sketches very well the nature of Corinth and the 
type of people that lived there. He also sets the 
background of Paul’s attitude and approach so 
that the mission makes sense. The problem of the 
number of letters, and the specific occasion that 
lies behind our 1 Corinthians are both important 
to understand and are well explained in the lesson 
material. Finally, Smart introduces the particular 
problems that are the occasion for the writing of 
the letter by discussing the party quarrels at 
Corinth. 

One problem introduced into the lesson material 
may cause some problems in understanding and 
therefore needs further explanation. This is the 
nature of the Lord’s Supper in Paul’s time, as it is 
discussed in chapter 11 of 1 Corinthians. 

The celebration of the Lord’s Supper was quite 
different then. In the first place, it was a regular 
meal, intended to satisfy the hunger. 

After all, the Last Supper, in the upper room, 
was a real meal. It is only natural that, when the 
disciples continued to keep it as a memorial to 
Jesus’ death, it kept its character as a meal. 

The early Christians called this sacramental 
meal a “love feast.” It had a social purpose as well 
as a religious one. As well as expressing unity with 
Christ and brotherhood among Christians, it was 
a kind of communal meal for the benefit of poor 
Christians. Paul was quite indignant at the Corin- 
thian Lord’s Supper, for “in eating, each one goes 
ahead with his own meal, and one is hungry and 
another is drunk” (11:21). Their selfishness kept 
it from being truly the Lord’s Supper. “Do you 
despise the church of God and humiliate those 
who have nothing?” Paul indignantly asked. 

In time this kind of Lord’s Supper proved to 
be impractical. The church first separated the 
“love feast” from the “Lord’s Supper,” and then, 
later on, abandoned the “love feast” altogether. 
There were better ways of handling the social 
problem of poor members, and the religious 
aspects of the Supper were better preserved in a 
Special rite which was not a meal at all. 

The quotation from Paul given above brings 
out another difference between the Lord’s Supper 
in his time and our Lord’s Supper. They used real 
wine. 
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The use of real wine has been the regular prac- 
tice of Christians all through history. Many Chris- 
tians still use regular wine in the Lord’s Supper 
(all the Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, 
Church of England, Episcopalian, and Lutheran 
churches, and many others). 

American Protestants have a unique history 
here. This country, in its frontier days, had an 
alcohol problem that demanded a radical solution. 
Many churches took a stand of absolute absti- 
nence. The Methodist Church was one of these. 
Consistency then made it necessary to abandon 
the use of real wine in the Lord’s Supper. So, 
about seventy-five years ago, wine was replaced 
by grape juice in the services of those churches 
which advocated total abstinence from beverage 
alcohol. 

This change is a conscious departure from the 
apostolic tradition. Methodists in general feel that 
it is a justifiable change. 

At one more point Paul’s understanding of the 
Lord’s Supper differs from ours. To him it was 
more literally a sacrament. 

Our Lord’s Supper is a sacrament. It is an “out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” But we stress that it is only a sign of that 
grace. We generally understand it symbolically as 
a memorial to the death of Jesus. The bread repre- 
sents the body which was broken for us, and the 
“wine” represents the blood which was shed for 
us, but the bread is not really the crucified body, 
and the “wine” is not really the blood of Christ. 

Furthermore, whether or not we profit from 
taking the sacrament depends largely upon our 
attitude as we take it. If we are reverent, prayer- 
ful, and repentant, mindful of the great sacrifice 
on Calvary, then much good comes to us. We re- 
ceive the grace of God through the sacrament. But 
if we are not intent on its meaning, then we profit 
little, or not at all. It is wasted on us. 

For Paul, however, the sacrament was more 
than this. It was something real in itself, regard- 
less of one’s attitude toward it. In the classical 
phrase, it “contained the grace it imparted.” 

Therefore, when a person took the sacrament, 
something inevitably happened to him. If he took 
the Lord’s Supper properly, being fully aware 
that it was the body and blood of Christ, then it 
was an important part of the process of uniting 
with Christ and becoming one with him. This will 
be explained further in a future lesson. 

If, however, one took the Lord’s Supper im- 
properly, “in an unworthy manner,” “without dis- 
cerning the body,” he was “guilty of profaning the 
body and blood of the Lord” (11:27-29). Then 
much harm would come to him. “That is why many 
of you are weak and ill, and some have died,” 
Paul explained to the Corinthians (11:30). 

Protestants today see in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper a purely spiritual meaning, as 1S 
found in the Gospel of John (6:63). 
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OF JESUS’ BIRTH 
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October 2: The World 
Into Which Jesus Came 


pea——The Leader 


in Action 








By BOND FLEMING * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 2:1-14 


We begin today a six months’ series of lessons 
based on the Gospel According to Luke. The pur- 
pose of these lessons is to study Luke’s story of our 
Lord. There is no more interesting story to the 
Christian than the story of Jesus. Here is an op- 
portunity for teacher and students to increase 
their understanding of Jesus and, it is hoped, their 
dedication to the Jesus way of life. 

The first unit is a one-session unit on the sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ birth. The aim is to help adults 
appreciate the significance of Jesus’ birth for all 
mankind. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Note the statement above about the relation of 
this lesson to the whole series. This lesson has 
more than the usual importance because it offers 
a preview of things to come. If the leader makes 
this lesson live, interest in the whole series will 
be increased. Thus this lesson merits your careful 
and prayerful preparation. 

In addition to Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student study the excellent material in Daily 
Bible Lessons, and I find it helpful to read care- 
fully the daily Bible readings. 

The sports world is agog over the World Series. 
If you can, relate this lesson to the World Series; 
even more, relate it to World Communion. These 
topics almost certainly will be in the minds of the 
students. (The World Series will be broadcast and 
rebroadcast around the world; yet the influence 





Bs Dr. Fleming is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 
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of Jesus is more truly world-wide and more pro- 
found. World Communion will have less said about 
it but will mean more than the World Series.) For 
effective teaching we must relate our materials to 
the interests, the needs, and the capacities of our 
students. 

But this is only a suggestion. Work out your 
own outline as you see fit. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


A one-lesson unit—preview 
Biblical background 

Intimations of significance 

Who was Caesar? Who was Pilate? 
Our Eternal Contemporary 

Some resulting changes 

Other needed changes 

Care of children 


To BEGIN 


You might well begin by calling attention to 
the new series of lessons—an opportunity for six 
months’ study of Luke’s story of our Lord. Then 
call attention to the title of the first unit and this 
lesson. It may seem strange to some that we study 
about the birth of Jesus in October rather than in 
December. What difference will it make? We 
won’t be singing the usual Christmas songs, and 
chances are there will be less emotion, but there 
may be more opportunity for serious thought, as 
is noted in Wesley Quarterly. 


How To PrRoceEED 
1. A one-lesson unit—preview 


This lesson on the significance of Jesus’ birth 
is a chance to outline the treatment throughout the 
series. You will talk about the changes which 
Jesus’ birth made and the challenge represented 
by God’s gift of himself to mankind. The birth of 
this child to a peasant woman has made a greater 
difference in the world than any other event in 
recorded history. (Such a statement may be 
thrown out as a challenge to the students to give 
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themselves to serious study of the lessons in this . 
series.) 


2. Biblical background 


The Scripture lesson for today is Luke 2:1-14. 
Study the explanation of these verses in Wesley 
Quarterly. In addition to that, I urge you to study 
the Bible readings for this week. These ideas can 
well be woven into your presentation of the lesson. 


3. Intimations of significance 


The Gospel writers differ somewhat in their de- 
scriptions concerning Jesus’ birth. But through 
their stories we get intimations of its significance. 

Luke tells of a choir of angels which sang. And 
note the message of the choir—the ideal of peace 
on earth and of good will among men. This still is 
man’s greatest ideal. (It will not be realized until 
man renders his highest glory to God.) 

Matthew tells of a star which appeared and of 
Wise Men who saw and recognized the star and 
understood its meaning. Down through the ages 
the truly wise have been the ones who have under- 
stood and recognized the significance of Jesus’ 


birth. 


4. Who was Caesar? Who was Pilate? 


Note the discussions in the section, “The Lesson 
Interpreted,” in Wesley Quarterly. From this you 
may build a contrast between Caesar and Christ 
and between Jesus and Pontius Pilate. 

It’s doubtless true that most of the members of 
your class will have heard of Caesar Augustus and 
of Pontius Pilate chiefly in relation to Jesus Christ. 
Caesar Augustus was not such a bad ruler, as 
emperors go. He is renowned for his good roads 
and communication; Jesus is renowned for good 
will and compassion. The Romans are renowned 
for administration, Jesus for his sacrificial dedica- 
tion; the Romans for their system of law, Jesus for 
his redemptive love. Augustus Caesar decreed a 
state religion; Jesus envisioned world redemption. 

Pilate was a puppet in the hands of Caesar. 
Although he hated the Jewish religious leaders, 
Pilate was a puppet, also, in their hands as he 
searched for political security. Jesus was the son 





For Further Reading 


The Beginning of Christianity, by Clarence 
T. Craig. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press, 1955. $3.00. 
The Sacraments in Methodism, by Robert W. 

Goodloe. Abingdon Press, 1953. $1.75. 
Basic Information on Alcohol, by Albion Roy 
King. Cornell College Press. Cloth, $3.00; 
paper, $1.50. 
How to Help an Alcoholic, by Clifford J. 
Earle. Westminster Press, 1952. $1.50. 
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of God and the savior of man. Which was it, 
Jesus before Pilate or Pilate before Jesus? Pilate 
gave the sentence of death; Jesus offered—and 
offers—the chance of life. 


5. Our Eternal Contemporary 


It is interesting to note the number of titles 
given to Jesus Christ in the New Testament: 
Master, Lord, Savior, Christ, Son of Man, Son of 
God, Pioneer of Faith, etc. No one name sufficed, 
then or now. Man continues to try to describe 
him. Likewise, Jesus Christ belongs to no one 
time; rather he belongs to all of them. The great 
leaders in history are all dated. But Christ is time- 
less; he is our Eternal Contemporary. 

He had no army, yet he has conquered more 
millions than any general. He never had great 
learning, yet he shed greater light than any phi- 
losopher. He had no training in eloquence, yet he 
spoke words of life. He never wrote a book, yet 
he is the subject of more books than any other 
person. He was of lowly birth, yet he is man’s 
greatest benefactor. He died condemned by man, 
yet he lives to redeem mankind. 


6. Some resulting changes 


You may want to let the class help you outline 
some changes which have resulted because of 
Jesus’ birth. Here are some to consider: 

The birth of Jesus turned the eyes of the Wise 
Men from the crown to the cradle. In a twofold 
way, Jesus saved children and women. No longer 
were they so much tools as they were persons. 
Jesus gave to fathers a new respect and their 
greatest challenge, by speaking of God as a father. 

Jesus transformed the cross from a symbol of 
disgrace and shame to a symbol of purity and 
honor. Note how we honor it today. 

Jesus transformed the calendar. By our “B.c.” 
and “a.p.” we recognize Jesus as the “watershed” 
in human history. Even those who deny Jesus 
Christ pay him homage when they date their 
letters and deeds and keep their engagements. 

The Saturnalia, a pagan Roman festival com- 
memorating the triumph of light over darkness, 
was transformed into Christmas, when we com- 
memorate the birth of the Light of the world. 

Jesus transformed death from a dead-end street 
into a gateway of life. 


7. Other needed changes 


You may want to list other changes which have 
resulted. The ones above are just indications. The 
changes mentioned here are ones that Jesus sought 
to accomplish. But the task remains for us to 
complete them. 

Greatness.—Jesus urged men to recognize that 
greatness was not in terms of being served and 
the number serving, but in terms of service and 
the number served. Let the class try to name some 
great man who is not social-minded—that is, who 
has not rendered service to society. 
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Wealth.—Jesus tried to get men to see that true 
wealth is not in terms of what we possess, but of 
what possesses us. 

Strength.—Jesus tried to get men to see that 
true strength is not external and physical, but 
internal and spiritual. 

Religion.—Jesus tried to get men to see that re- 
ligion was not a mass of negatives and law, but a 
spirit of service and love. 

Life-—Jesus tried to get men to see that life is 
a partnership with God, with God as the senior 
partner. “The Lord is .. . not wishing any should 
perish.” 

God.—Jesus tried to get men to think of God 
as a fatherly being who holds in his heart all the 
peoples of all the world and whose will it is that 
we may live at peace. On this World Communion 
Sunday you may stress the fact that as the arms 
of the cross reach around the world it’s an axis of 
love which binds together, not an axis of fear and 
suspicion which divides and separates. 


8. Care of children 


Refer to the sections above on the contrast be- 
tween Caesar and Christ and between Pilate and 
Jesus. Truly God moves in simple yet mysterious 
ways his wonders to perform. 

You might name several instances of God’s 
patient method. Use that as a challenge to the 
class to take devoted care of their children. Use 
it also as a bridge to the lesson for next Sunday. 
We will study the boyhood of Jesus and consider 
the topic, “How can adults help youth to grow 
normally?” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Name some specific values in your life which 
represent a direct influence of Jesus. 

2. Name some other values, if you can, which 
have not been influenced by Jesus. 

3. If Jesus were on the official board in your 
church, what changes would he suggest regarding 
the equipment for the children’s division? the 
care of children? 

4.In what way can World Communion 
strengthen the hope and possibility of peace? 

9. What is the value, for world peace, of the 
World Series and of Olympic games? 

6. When is United Nations Day? What are its 
contributions to peace? 


7. What rights, if any, does the unborn child 
have? 


In CLOSING 


In closing, you may want to raise one or two 
of the questions regarding the significance of 
Jesus’ birth. But after the discussion is over, sum- 
marize it, and summarize the whole class session 
in terms of the purpose of helping adults to ap- 
preciate the significance for all mankind of Jesus’ 
birth, and of challenging them to live more nearly 
the Jesus way of life. You may outline your 


summary statement in terms of changes that have 
resulted and of needed changes left to us to com- 
plete. 

Surely one of the most important of these has 
to do with world peace. The angelic choir gave the 
prescription—namely, as we render glory to God 
and as there is good will among men. Just as wars 
are made in the minds of men, so is peace. In the 
name of Christ, the Prince of Peace, we must 
create the will to peace, develop faith in the possi- 
bility of peace, and sacrifice and serve in behalf 
of peace. 

Another important problem is concerned with 
the rearing of children and future generations, 
and this opportunity will be the concern of the 
lesson for next Sunday. 


fp The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS * 





These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Action” 
and “From Literature and Life.” 


The Bible is a book in which men encounter 
God. In the Old Testament we encounter God’s 
will as moral law. It stirs our consciences. When- 
ever our selfishness overtakes social justice or our 
pride suffocates those inner promptings to “love 
mercy and walk humbly,” it confronts us with 
God. In the New Testament “the Word became 
flesh.” A God-revealing Person moves into the 
human family. In the Gospel of Luke we encounter 
this Person. 

Begin the study of Luke as if you believe that 
God is trying to say something to you through 
Jesus. Remember that the word which Jesus 
speaks is a relevant word. It will summon you to 
great opportunities of living. It will help you make 
the basic decisions of life in the light of the eternal 
truth of God. It will help you become a channel 
through which God can bring new life to men. 

Do not let the crises of contemporary life ob- 
scure the clearly spoken religious message of this 
book. Recently the president of one of the largest 
corporations sent all his top executives back to 
school to take a liberal arts course. Why? He said 
they knew all the technological answers but they 
did not know how to ask the right’questions about 
life. 

As we approach the Bible, we must do likewise. 
We must learn to ask the profound questions about 
life. Can Christ show us a way to peace, as Randall 
suggests? What are the most important things in 
life? Can we find an answer by contrasting Caesar 
Augustus and Jesus Christ, as Redus implies? 

Read the lesson in the second chapter of Luke. 
What did Jesus’ birth mean for mankind? 


2Mr. Clemmons is a staff member, Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, General Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church. 
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Ross Snyder contends that the Christian way 
of life cannot be learned in a climate of hostility. 
It must be learned in a climate of love and friend- 
ship. Keep this assumption in mind as you begin 
to work with the group of adults in your church 
school. These suggestions may help: 

Seat the group in a circle. 

Encourage them to talk to one another. 

Ask one person to read the whole passage. Don’t 
read it verse by verse; it’s a story. 

State clearly the purpose of the study unit. (No 
long speech. Do it in four sentences or less.) 

Ask each person to state what the birth of Jesus 
means to him. If the class is large, ask persons to 
talk this over with their neighbors. 

Ask them to report any significant ideas. 

Listen attentively. Remember Jesus came to 
reveal that each person has a sense of worth. This 
is not revealed by your much speaking but by 
your attitude of appreciation of the other person. 
Later you can stress what is important in their 
conversation. 

Groups using Adult Student may want to con- 
tinue by discussing these issues: 

1. How has Jesus changed man’s notion of 
power? Of righteousness? Of truth? 

2. If we would try to obtain peace through 
Jesus’ way, what would we begin to discard and 
what principles would we apply? 

3. As Christians, how can we change ill will 
and hatred into good will and love? 

Groups using Wesley Quarterly may want to 
discuss: 

1. Contrast the contributions of Caesar Au- 
gustus and Jesus to mankind. What significant 
difference did each make? 

2. What kind of God did Jesus reveal? 

3. How does the birth of Jesus inspire feelings 
of hope within us? 

If you have time, read portions of the play A 
Child Is Born, by Stephen Vincent Benet. Produc- 
ing this play at Christmas would make an excellent 
project for the class. 


From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% On that first Christmas night in Bethlehem 
Jesus came into a world that knew nothing about 
any laws protecting children. They were con- 
sidered to be the property of their parents, 
especially their father. 

The Roman Empire, with all its boast of peace 
and justice, had not one law on its statute books 
enacted in behalf of children, except laws of in- 





* Dr. Smith is a well-known author and lecturer and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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heritance. At least one Roman of the time, speak- 
ing of a father offering his son as a sacrifice to 
the gods, called it a “beautiful custom.” No father 
was ever called into a court charged with having 
beaten his son, or otherwise having abused the 
child, for the simple reason that it was not con- 
sidered a crime. As for girls, a father or a mother 
could desert them or (in Rome) sell them as 
babies to harpies who intended to rear them to be 
prostitutes, and the law never interfered. 

It is small wonder that the angels in heaven sang 
when Jesus was born and with his birth there was 
inaugurated an entirely new concept of the sanc- 
tity of children. 


’ Neither of a fast living pair had ever saved any 
money. Neither had been very considerate of the 
moral standards of the community or dependable 
as employees. Then the baby came. Immediately 
their friends noticed a marked difference in their 
behavior. Their hilarious days were over. They 
became steady, dependable young people. As soon 
as the child was old enough to go to Sunday school, 
they presented themselves at the church. A sav- 
ings account was opened at the bank in the baby’s 
name, and the couple developed habits of thrift. 
God used the baby to work a miracle. 


’ “My four-year-old boy has begun to ask me 
questions I cannot answer,” he said, as he sat 
across the desk from the preacher. “For the last 
ten years I have had the idea I was an atheist, but 
I guess instead I was just a careless thinker. I 
know now I really didn’t believe it even though I 
talked it a good deal. I’m not yet ready to be a 
Christian, but I’d like to get into a class where I 
can learn some things that will help me talk 
straight to my little boy.” 

That was the beginning. Every Sunday morn- 
ing thereafter he appeared at the door of the 
Sunday-school building with his little fellow, saw 
him safely into his class. Then he went directly 
to the men’s class where he was a very interested 
listener. He said little, being content to let the 
other men talk. When the Sunday-school session 
was over, he went with his boy for a walk around 
the block and then the two of them came in for 
the worship service and sat together on the front 
seat. A year later he made a complete and thrilling 
confession, accepted the vows, and became a mem- 
ber of the church. 

“It took the boy to convert me,” he said. 


There was something very incongruous in his 
background and the cocktail he held in his hand 
at the Chamber of Commerce banquet. A member 
of the official board, he was the product of a devout 
home. Quite by accident he met an old college 
friend who had known him “way back when.” 
Suddenly he became remorseful. “You know,” he 
said, “I wouldn’t have my ten-year-old boy see me 
now for anything in the world.” 
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UNIT II: OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHRISTIANS 


October 9: The Boyhood of Jesus 


me—~-The Leader 


in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 2: 41-52 


We begin today the second unit in the six 
months’ series of lessons on Luke’s study of our 
Lord. The first was a one-lesson unit on the sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ birth. The topic today is “The 
Boyhood of Jesus.” The purpose of the unit is to 
lead adults to recognize and utilize some of the 
opportunities for Christian discipleship. For this 
lesson the purpose is to help us understand the 
normal and well-balanced growth of Jesus as a 
boy and on the basis of our study to consider the 
question, How can adults help youth to grow 
normally? 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In addition to Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student you will find helpful ideas in Daily Bible 
Lessons. 

It would be fine, if you can, to read some articles 
on adolescence. Have a talk with the teachers in 
the school about youth and their attitudes toward 
youth. Or talk with a juvenile court judge or a 
welfare worker. It may be that you can use some 
of these as resource persons in class. Talk with 
young people themselves. Learn their attitudes 
about their problems and about their relations 
with their elders. 

Ask the pastor or the youth counselor for some 
materials on Christian vocations. Study the voca- 
tions materials that you may be better prepared 
to suggest ways in which adults can help youth 
to grow normally. (One of the best ways of staying 
young is to take more interest in youth.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. Purpose of the lesson 

. Biblical background 

. Trust in Jesus 

. The discipline of responsibility 

The goal 

- How can adults help youth to grow normally? 
. Rewards 


To BEGIN 
Locate this lesson and unit in the series. Last 





Sunday we studied about the significance of Jesus’ 
birth. Today’s lesson concerns the boyhood of 
Jesus in the unit on “Oportunities for Christians.” 
One of the greatest opportunities for Christians 
may be reduced to the question, How can adults 
help youth to grow normally? 


How To PRocEED 
1. Purpose of the lesson 


It is an easy thing to emphasize the appropriate- 
ness of this lesson. What concerns our youth con- 
cerns us as well; furthermore, it concerns the 
future of our civilization. There is a negative pur- 
pose for this lesson but also a positive one. The 
negative purpose is that we may learn how to deal 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency and that 
we may avoid the problem. But, positively, the 
purpose is that we may help young people to grow 
normally and enjoy the blessings of wholesome 
development and the full life. 


2. Biblical background 


The Scripture passages have to do with the 
familiar story of the boy Jesus and his visit to 
Jerusalem at the time of the Passover. These 
verses are explained in Wesley Quarterly. A study 
of the daily Bible readings will enrich your back- 
ground for teaching this lesson. 


3. Trust in Jesus 


Study the two sections in Adult Student on 
“Puzzled Parents” and “Trusting the Child.” 
Many of us are willing to trust only so long as 
it doesn’t cost us in anxiety or in having to 
surrender some of our pet, notions. One of the 
great needs of youth is to be trusted. Adults say, 
“But they need to be trustworthy.” These two go 
hand in hand. Here you may report on your talks 
with youth or with the counselors of youth. 

In connection with trusting youth, Randall 
emphasizes their need for confidence. Part of our 
dealing with them is to have confidence in them 
and, maybe even more important, to help them to 
have confidence in themselves. 


4. The discipline of responsibility 

There are discussions in both Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student on the value of and need for 
a sense of responsibility. One of the most effective 
ways of developing discipline is through responsi- 
bility. The interests of youth can be tapped here 
and directed toward the goal. (In this connection, 
note Paul’s challenge to Timothy concerning his 
gifts, in the daily Bible reading for Friday—1 
Timothy 4: 12-16.) ; 
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5. The goal 


; The goal is the normal, well-balanced, whole- 
sided development such as we read about in the 
boyhood of Jesus. Psychologists are somewhat 
hesitant about speaking of the four-square life, 
lest we tend to divide life, but in Luke 2:52 there 
is the statement: “And Jesus increased in wisdom 
and in stature, and in favor with God and man.” 

When I was in high school I went one time to 
a summer assembly. The theme shown on a 
banner, stretched across the sanctuary of the 
church, was “The Four Square Life.” The experi- 
ence for good in my life of attending that assembly 
was indelible. It’s not necessary to speak of 
“square.” The word above was “wholesided,” and 
so we might speak of “wholesome” development— 
development of mind, of body, of moral character 
and the social graces, and of spiritual sensitivity. 


6. How can adults help youth to grow normally? 


Let the class help answer this question. You 
will find a number of suggestions in Wesley Qaur- 
terly and Adult Student. Included among the list 
should be such things as example (remember it 
was a sheep that went astray, not a lamb!); faith 
—faith in God, faith in ourselves, faith in youth; 
an interest in youth coupled with a respect for 
them as persons. They are persons and they have 
their own minds and their own ideas. (We must 
help them to live their lives, not live our lives 
through them.) 

Patience is another needed virtue for dealing 
with youth. Our impatience may lead us to resort 
to frustrating methods of dealing with youth and 
may wreak havoc with their personalities. Sacri- 
ficial love is another virtue. We should not en- 
courage wastefulness, yet as nearly as we can, we 
should allow them some freedom in choosing their 
own possessions and providing them with oppor- 
tunities in keeping with our resources. 


7. Rewards 
Here again ask the class to help you. The re- 
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wards are numerous. They may be expensive, but 
are cheaper than we sometimes think. For one 
thing, we may solve the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency and save the added expense of heart- 
ache, court costs, etc. 

On the more positive side, we may enjoy a free- 
dom which we do not otherwise have. We may 
have occasion to rejoice in the fellowship that we 
share with youth. We may be blessed by our trust 
in them and in their confidence, even more by their 
dependable growth, by their development in terms 
of Christian citizenship, and by the hope for the 
spiritual progress of mankind. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the main barriers between youth 
and age? 

2. What are practical ways of overcoming them? 

3. Reflect on your youth: who and what made 
most impression for good on you? 

4, What recreational facilities are provided by 
the church for your young people? 

5. To what extent is youth’s failure to develop 
normally due to the failure of parents (or of other 
adults with whom they live) to understand them? 

6. What attitudes do members of the class have 
toward youth? 

7. How do these attitudes compare with those 
you found in talking with the youth counselors? 


In CLOSING 


As you close, remind the class again of the 
title of this unit, “Opportunities for Christians,” 
and point out that one of our greatest opportuni- 
ties is that of helping youth to grow normally. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for the boyhood of Jesus and pray that we may so 
lead our young people that they may develop 
normally in all phases of their life. It would be ap- 
propriate to read the poem, “O Master Workman 


_ of the Race” (The Methodist Hymnal, 118) as a 


closing prayer. 


c——-The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


It has been said that childhood is an island, 
youth a stormy sea, and adulthood a continent. 
The aim of this lesson is to help us learn how we 
may help youth have as normal and purposeful a 
journey across that stormy sea as our tempestuous 
culture will allow. As parents we seek deeper 
understandings of youth so that we may help to 
free them to achieve Christian goals. 

The passage of Scripture is familiar. Have one 
person prepare to read it expressively in class. 
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If you have fifty minutes in class, proceed to 
have some parents and adolescents read portions 
of the plays Point of Beginning and High Pressure 
Area by Nora Stirling.! 

If the class session is short, begin with a panel 
discussion. Ask two young people in your church 
and two of the parents to be on the panel. Desig- 
nate an individual to ask the following questions: 

1. If parents today wanted to follow the example 
of the parents of Jesus, how could they stimulate 
young people to ask questions and develop inquir- 
ing minds? 

2. What are some of the best ways that parents 
can support the youth program in the church? 
What kind of adult workers with youth do you 
need? 

Ask each member of the panel to state his 
opinion and then invite them to question one 
another. After this, you may want to have mem- 
bers of the class ask questions of the panel. Time 
permitting, ask the members of the class to discuss 
the way they can strengthen and support the 
youth work of the church. 

3. What can we do in this church to improve 
the understanding and the relationships between 
youth and adults? 

This discussion could be improved greatly if 
each member of the panel had a copy of the Youth 
Planbook,? and a copy of the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship program for your church. Then the 
young people of the church could point out spe- 
cifically the kind of leadership needed and the 
ways in which parents could support the scheduled 
activities. 


=—=Krom Literature and Life 





IN CHURCH 


Here in this quiet place, my heart 

Is finding peace in softened light, 
In gracious line, calm color, song, 

In words that challenge for the right. 


But more than all, | feel that here 
Infinity—a little while— 

Is palpable, assuring that 
All human grief, all guile, 


All wrong, must somehow vanish in 
A justice that is reconciled 

With endless mercy for each weak 
And weary wandering child. 


By CLARA AIKEN SPEER 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ The great caravans which traveled the route 
between Jerusalem and Nazareth sometimes 
stretched out along the highway as much as two 
miles. Large numbers of families traveled to- 
gether for protection. Trains of donkeys and 
camels, driven by the men, followed one another 
single file, with groups of women gathering here 
and there along the line engaged in gossip and 
merriment. The children in a great swarm, usually 
traveled at the rear of the train, many of them 
completely out of the sight of their parents. It 
would be easy for a boy to get separated “from 
the company” as the caravan wound in and out 
of the streets, getting started on its way back from 
Jerusalem to Galilee. 





, 1 Obtain copies from National Association for Mental Health, Inc., 

790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

u Youth Planbook, 2048-BE, may be obtained by writing The 
ethodist Publishing House that serves you. 





’ A little company of high school students had 
congregated on the front steps of the Sunday- 
school building. Someone spoke to two of them, 
“Aren’t you folk going to stay to church?” A viva- 
cious girl of about sixteen replied, “No. We don’t 
like to listen.” It was one of the fine arts that had 
never been included in their education. 

It is of significance to note that by the time 
Jesus was twelve years old he had learned to 
listen. His parents found him in the Temple “listen- 
ing and asking questions.” The man who does all 
the talking seldom learns anything. 


A fifteen-year-old high-school boy—the son in 
a home where there was considerable friction 
between the parents—was talking confidentially to 
the pastor of the family. “I wish my folks would 
make up their minds,” he said. “Dad tells me to 
do one thing and mother tells me to do the opposite 
thing and I never know which one is in authority. 
So I usually do as I please, and that’s what gets 
me into trouble.” 
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October 16: John Baptizes Jesus 
rp The Leader in Action 





By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 3:1-22 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Our study is in Unit II, “Opportunities for 
Christians,” Lesson 2, on “John Baptizes Jesus.” 
We are concerned with the question of reasons 
for Christian baptism. Why should Jesus have 
been baptized? Why do Christians believe in bap- 
tism today? 

In addition to the regular resources of Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student, I suggest that you 
study the daily Bible readings for the week, as 
well as Daily Bible Lessons. You will note that 
the daily Scripture readings suggested in these 
periodicals have to do mostly with the life of John 
the Baptist. 

Study the Ritual for Baptism in The Methodist 
Discipline or Hymnal. Note the freedom regarding 
form of baptism and also the suggestion that the 
baptism be administered in the house of God and 
in the presence of the people. Reflect on your own 
baptism, if you remember it. What did it mean to 
you? You might talk with others, especially some 
who were baptized as adults. And it would be in 
order even to talk with some Baptists, who insist 
on a particular mode of baptism. Not that you 
will want to spend a great deal of time on methods 
of baptism, but rather to understand their view of 
the significance of it. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


Purpose of the lesson 

Biblical background 

. What is baptism? ‘ 

. The meaning of baptism for Jesus 
. An opportunity for us 

a. A public profession 

b. A link with the past 

c. A union with Christ 

d. As parents 


en pm 9 DO BA 


To BEGIN 
1. Purpose of the lesson 


Perhaps the easiest and maybe most effective 
way of beginning is to relate the lesson of the day 
to its place in the unit and in the whole series. We 
have just begun a long series of lessons on Luke’s 
story of our Lord. We have finished the one-lesson 
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unit on the significance of Jesus’ birth and are 
now concerned with opportunities for Christians. 
The purpose of this lesson is to study about the 
baptism of Jesus, to find out the implications of 
his baptism for us and the reasons for Christian 
baptism today. 


How To PRocEED 
2. Biblical background 


Somewhere in the class session it is well to pay 
particular attention to the Scripture lesson. Usual- 
ly I like to begin with it, in order to make sure of 
including it and to use it as a basis for the dis- 
cussion. The printed Scripture lesson, concerned 
with the baptism of Jesus, is explained in Wesley 
Quarterly. 


3. What is baptism? 


Here you may want to make a reference to the 
ritual for baptism. It is essentially an outward sign 
of an inward grace. If copies of The Methodist 
Hymnal are available, let persons note the differ- 
ent orders of baptism—for infants, for children 
and youth, and for adults. You might even ask the 
class to designate by a show of hands which form 
was used in their baptism. They are all essentially 
the same in their statement of purpose—that it is 
an outward sign of an inward grace. 

Baptism consists not so much in the place nor 
in the method as it does in the inner change of 
spirit which is being symbolized. It is definitely 
not an act which produces magical results. It is 
rather the confirmation of attitudes which have 
been developed or of changes which have already 
taken place. 


4. The meaning of baptism for Jesus 


Note the discussion of this point by Randall in 
Adult Student. The question is raised: Why should 
Jesus have been baptized, since baptism was a sign 
of repentance? Did Jesus need to repent? The 
church’s faith maintains that he did not, so some 
other reasons had to be found to explain Jesus’ 
baptism. 

As you think about the meaning of baptism for 
Jesus, you will find ideas in Adult Student, 
especially “A Visible Sign” and “The Voice of 
God”; likewise in Wesley Quarterly, the sections 
on “The Lesson Interpreted” and “At the Begin- 
ning.” 

Baptism for Jesus meant a turning point in his 
life, or at least it represents a turning point in the 
pattern of his living. He left the safety and security 
of the home and the work of the carpenter shop 
and now, for a while at least, became a follower 
of John. The Revised Standard Version has a foot- 
note for Luke 3:22 stating that some ancient 
authorities read: “Today have I begotten thee.” 
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Many people maintain that it was at the time of 
his baptism that Jesus became conscious of his 
divine mission. 

Baptism for Jesus was a time of dedication. 
Jesus was praying and the heaven was opened. 
It was then that the Holy Spirit descended upon 
him and a voice came from heaven. Apparently 
Jesus expected something and sought something 
through baptism. 

A pastor who had won few members to the 
church asked a pastor who had received members 
Sunday after Sunday: “How do you do it?” The 
answer was: “I expect something to happen and 
it does.” So with Jesus at his baptism. He was 
prepared for something to happen, and it did. 

You may relate this to the experience of the 
disciples at Pentecost. They were together with 
one accord, with eager, expectant, and prayerful 
minds. (Acts 1:14.) 


5. An opportunity for us 


Here we come to the application of the lesson. 
The title of the unit is “Opportunities for Chris- 
tians.” Baptism is an opportunity for Christians. 
In this connection, study especially Adult Student, 
“Taking a Stand,” and Wesley Quarterly, “Link 
With the Past” and “Infant Baptism.” 

A public profession.—Randall in Adult Student 
suggests that baptism for Jesus mean‘ a joining 
with John. It meant an acceptance ot the thin7s 
that John was preaching. Likewise baptism is an 
opportunity for us to make a public profession, to 
stand up and be counted as a member of Jesus’ 
team. As Randall suggests in the case of Jesus, 
baptism represents for us “an overt break with 
former associations and alliances [and] the ac- 
ceptance of a definite type of association.” Bap- 
tism in the case of adults is a profession before 
the public of our repentance and of our confession 
of Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord. 

A link with the past.—Baptism, though, is more 
than a public profession. It represents for us a 
link with the past. It is pointed out in Wesley 
Quarterly that baptism is the oldest ceremony in 
our Christian society. So baptism is a means 
whereby we join the communion of saints. 

Urge the members of the class to get the habit of 
doing two things when they see persons baptized; 
namely, think of the fact that they themselves 
took the vow at one time, and think of what the 
vow of baptism has meant to Christians through 
the ages. If we give ourselves to such thoughts, it 
will make every service of baptism a recommit- 
ment service for ourselves. Then we: would not 
simply “witness” a service of baptism; we would 
actually participate in it. 

A union with Christ—But baptism offers more 
than a chance for public profession and a link 
with the past. It offers opportunity also for a 
union with Christ. Christian baptism is far richer 
in meaning than was the baptism of John. As 
Randall suggests in Adult Student: 








Artist: William Hole 
The baptism of Jesus. 


“For us baptism is, as it was for Jesus, the mark 
of an event of importance in our lives, a joining 
on our own volition of the company of those who 
seek to follow Jesus. What happens to each of us 
as a part of making that sign depends on the 
inner condition of one’s heart and soul at the time, 
as it did for Jesus.” 

The social situation in which baptism takes 
place is indicative of the social implications of 
the Christian life. As is noted in Wesley Qaurterly, 
baptism is “an individual cleansing from evil with- 
in and dedication to a new social life in which God 
is Father and men are brothers. . . . The apostle 
Paul... speaks of being baptized into union with 
Christ, which means a transformation of the inner 
life and membership in the ‘body’ of Christ (the 
true church).” 

As parents.—Baptism represents an opportunity 
for Christians as parents; namely, the baptism of 
their children. Refer here to the Ritual for the 
Baptism of Infants. You might even read state- 
ments that are given to the parents and the vows 
which they take. The vows are taken by the 
parents, not by the child. 

What is involved in infant baptism? The parents 
recognize for their part that the church and the 
spiritual values the church stands for are worth 
while for their child. They commit themselves to 
rear the child in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, to teach him the meaning of the sacrament, 
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to instruct him in the principles of the Christian 
faith and life, to train him in church attendance 
and the devotional life, and by precept and ex- 
ample to lead the child into the love of God and 
the service of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

As is pointed out in Wesley Quarterly, some- 
times parents make their own first commitment as 
they pledge their allegiance to God regarding their 
responsibility for the child. Furthermore, infant 
baptism represents a recommendation from the 
parents to their child or children of the things of 
the church and of the spirit. Later, as the child 
becomes mature, he may confirm what his parents 
have done by uniting with the church, or he may 
reject what they have done through indifference 
or through refusal to unite with the church. At 
any rate, infant baptism (or “dedication,” as is 
dore in some churches that do not believe in infant 
baptism) offers Christian parents a chance to 
recommend that God have a part in the life of 
their offspring. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did Jesus seek the baptism of John the 
Baptist? 

2. What significance did John’s baptism have 
for Jesus? 

3. What did your baptism mean to you? 

4. What specific memories do you have about 
your baptism? 

5. Why do some groups pay so much attention 
to the methods of baptism? What is the difference 
between method and meaning? 

6. What vows do parents take when their 
children are baptized? 

7. What is the duty imposed on godparents at 
the time of baptism? 

8. What is meant by “freedom of form” in bap- 
tism in The Methodist Church? 

9. Why is baptism a requirement for member- 
ship in the Christian Church? 


In CLOSING 


Here you may summarize your presentation or 
the discussion which has taken place. Baptism had 
a significant meaning for Jesus. Christian baptism 
ought to be far more significant than was the 
baptism of John. It offers us an opportunity to 
profess publicly our repentance and our faith in 
Christ, a chance to link ourselves through imagi- 
nation with the past and with the future. It also 
offers us an opportunity to unite our lives with 
Christ. And as parents, it offers us the chance to 
take the church and God as partners in the rearing 
of our children. 

The lesson for last Sunday was concerned with 
helping youth to grow normally. One of the most 
important steps in that direction is relating them 
to God. Likewise, in the lesson for next Sunday 
on “The Struggle in the Wilderness,” one of the 
strongest allies for meeting all struggle is to re- 
late ourselves and our children to the eternal God. 
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By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Every good discussion needs people who can ask 
questions, intelligent questions about which a 
person can have an opinion. Every good discussion 
needs persons who can summarize ideas and sug- 
gest new strategies. Every good discussion needs 
persons who can bring information based on 
knowledge. The discussion of this lesson can go 
awry for lack of knowledge. Either ask persons 
to do some preparing in advance or ask them to 
look up these ideas in class. 

Here are some of the areas of research: 

1. Why did John baptize people? If Jesus was 
sinless, why did he ask John to baptize him? What 
did this baptism mean to Jesus? | 

2. Why does The Methodist Church provide 
for infant baptism? What is the meaning of bap- 
tism in Methodism? 

3. What opportunities do adults have to dedicate 
themselves to the cause of Christ today? 

If persons are going to discover satisfactory 
ideas to answer each set of questions, arrange 
them in small work groups of four to six persons 
each who will work on each set of problems. Each 
work group will need resources. 

Here are some suggested resource materials to 
use that are related to the questions asked above: 

1. The Bible, The Abingdon Commentary, The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7, and The Beginning 
of Christianity by C. T. Craig. (See books listed 
on page 12.) 

In the latter, Dr. Craig says, “The baptism 
was a time when the spirit of God rested on Jesus 
and he became conscious he was the Son of God.” 
Do you agree? 

2. The Discipline, The Sacraments in Methodism 
by R. W. Goodloe, Dedicating Young Children in 
Baptism, No. 100-C, a leaflet that may be obtained 
from the Service Department, Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tennessee, 50 cents per 100. 

3. Read the discussion in Adult Student or 
Wesley Quarterly. Think of the ways in which 
persons need to dedicate themselves to the Chris- 
tian way of life today. 

Ask these research groups to report their find- 
ings on problems 1, 2, and 3. Use this information 
as the basis for a discussion of the major questions 
that have been raised. 

Appoint a person to summarize briefly each 
report and discussion. Remember, we are looking 
for opportunities to help persons become better 
Christian parents and be more dedicated individ- 
uals in the cause of Christ. The summarizer should 
be looking for ideas that support these aims. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ A rather curious custom prevailed among the 
desert chieftans in the days of John the Baptist. 
When some vigorous individual brought a group 
of followers together in a band for a special pur- 
pose, he was apt to lead them to a water hole or 
stream. There they would wade down into the 
water until they were standing in the stream up 
to their waist. In token of their vows of mutual 
loyalty they would then immerse themselves, each 
man stooping until he was completely submerged. 
It was not a rite that was administered, but one 
that each man administered in his own behalf on 
himself. 

There was special significance in this rite for 
the reason that each individual voluntarily took 
upon himself the obligations of which the baptism 
was a symbol. There are those scholars who be- 
lieve this was the form of baptism John admin- 
istered at the fords of the Jordan. 


+ In every community there are those who say, 


“Certainly I’m a Christian, but I do not have to 
belong to a church, do I?” And there is some merit 
to their question. But when Jesus presented him- 
self to John for baptism he might have said, “Cer- 
tainly I believe in the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven, but I do not have to be baptized, do 1?” 
As the one person in all that multitude less in need 
of repentance than any other, he submitted to 
John’s rite because he wanted to identify himself 
with the forces working for the kingdom of God. 


& Many years ago I baptized a baby boy under 
unusual circumstances. Twenty-four years after- 
ward, in a city thousands of miles away, a young 
man insisted upon seeing me just before I went 
into the pulpit on one occasion. When he entered 
the pastor’s study, he explained that he was the 
lad who had been baptized in that extraordinary 
situation. 

Then he said, “But I will always be grateful, 
for when I was able to understand, my mother 
taught me to believe that my baptism had been 
very special. ‘Therefore,’ she said, ‘you must live 
in an unusual way.’ All my life I have lived under 
the profound impression that God had in some 
fashion chosen me for a particular work. That is 
the reason I am now enrolled in a theological 
seminary and am preparing for the ministry. I 
guess I was baptized into it.” 


October 23: The Struggle in the Wilderness 


(World Service Sunday ) 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” and “From Literature and Life,’ for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 4:1-13 


This is the third and final lesson in the unit on 
“Opportunities for Christians.” The first one was 
on how to help youth grow and develop normally; 
the second was on opportunities in Christian bap- 
tism; today we come to perhaps the most pertinent 
topic in this unit as we consider the episode of 
Jesus and the struggle in the wilderness. The 
question with which we are concerned may be 
Stated: How can we help the tempted? 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the temperance lesson for the quarter. 
It is the first time I have every known the story 
of Jesus’ temptation to be used as Scripture for 
the temperance lesson, but it serves as good back- 
ground. The passage from the Bible is explained in 
Wesley Quarterly and in Adult Student. In addi- 
tion, you should use Daily Bible Lessons and study 
the daily Bible readings. 

Furthermore, since this lesson is concerned with 
temptation and how to help those who are 
tempted, it would be well for you to meditate on 
your own temptations and talk with others about 
their temptations. Since it is the temperance les- 
son, it would be well to talk with some persons, 
if you know any, who are alcoholics. Even better, 
let them talk to you. 

For a recent temperance lesson, I invited a 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous to tell his story. 
The men in the class thought it was one of the 
best lessons we ever had. 
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Artist: Cornweus 


Jesus is tempted to become the earthly ruler 
of the world. 


You might get someone of the AA to study the 
students’ material and use it as background for 
telling his story. In a very real sense he has been 
through “the struggle in the wilderness.” (In 
many towns AA is listed in the telephone direc- 
tory, or possibly your preacher can help you make 
a contact.) 

There are many additional resources for teach- 
ing this lesson. Borrow copies of The Voice ! from 
the pastor. He may have a World Service pam- 
phlet for February entitled, Dynamic Programs 
for Temperance. If you can, obtain a copy of The 
Christian Century for April 13, 1955, and read the 
article, “French Doctors Fight Liquor.” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


Biblical background 

The nature of temptation 

The temptations of Jesus 

His answers 

Temptations to drink 

How meet or help meet these temptations? 
Our other temptations 

Our answers 


PSE Perrrr 


To BEGIN 


You may find it worth while to locate this lesson 
in the series (as noted above), to state its purpose, 
and maybe to point out that it is the temperance 
lesson. The purpose of the lesson is to study the 
way Jesus met his temptations, in the hope that 
we may be better able to meet ours and also to 
help others who are tempted. 


1 Published by the Methodist Board of Temperance, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D.C. $1.00 per year. 
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How TO PrRocEED 
1. Biblical background 


It was suggested above that the students’ peri- 
odicals have excellent descriptions of the Bible 
story of Jesus’ temptations. I think you will find 
the daily Bible readings more helpful than usual. 


2. The nature of temptation 


Study the dictionary and find out what “tempta- 
tion” means. You might ask members of the class 
to give their definition of it. Essentially it is a test- 
ing, a trying, or an enticing toward the evil or to 
sin. Or it may be thought of as the appeal of a 
short cut and the desire to get something without 
paying the price. There is a sense in which the 
good is the enemy of the best. We are sometimes 
tempted to settle for the good when the best is 
possible and is an obligation. 


3. The temptations of Jesus 


These are discussed in Wesley Quarterly and in 
Adult Student. Randall speaks of them as the 
problem of hunger, the problem of conquest, and 
the problem of attention. The temptations offered 
short cuts, but short cuts which Jesus recognized 
and refused to take. Such temptations to short 
cuts are still with us. You might give some illus- 
trations. 

Jesus did not meet these temptations once and 
for all. The temptation to turn stones into bread is 
illustrated in John 6:1-15. The temptation of the 
spectacular may be noted in Matthew 16:1 or in 
John 6:30. The temptation to conquest was with 
him all the time. Anyone who would offer himself 
as the military hero could gain a following. Yet 
Jesus continued to overcome these temptations. 


4. His answers 


Note that each of the answers begins with a ref- 
erence, “It is written” or “It is said.” Find out if 
the class knows where these answers were writ- 
ten. The answer to the first temptation is more 
complete in Matthew (4:4). 

Jesus met his temptations with quotations from 
Scripture, but even more by means of his spiritual 
sensitivity and by his dedication to the Father’s 
will. 

As is pointed out in Wesley Quarterly, from the 
story of Jesus’ temptations we have some under- 
standing of the nature of temptation; we are given 
encouragement to resist temptation; and we are 
led to see something of the reward of resisting 
temptation. Those who have resisted temptation 
have doubtless experienced an added strength for 
meeting temptations in the future. 


5. Temptations to drink 


Recall that temptation represents the appeal of 
a short cut. Then note Randall’s discussion (Adult 
Student) of the temptation to drink as a short cut 
to success. The drinking person is able to feel him- 
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self successful. Likewise, drink offers a sense of 
power. Drink also is a short cut to social accept- 
ance. But bear in mind that eventually liquor 
destroys the thing we thought it would create. 

For some people there is no real temptation to 
drink. Consequently, it is often difficult for many 
of us to understand the strength of the temptation 
which comes to others. 

Members of the class may help you outline some 
factors in this temptation. Foremost, perhaps, is 
the seductive and subtle advertising program of 
the alcohol industry. They have developed an 
advertising that associates drinking with good 
times, with genuine hospitality, and with high 
standards of living in the American home. There 
is cons'derable tie-up between advertising of 
alcohouc beverage and the sports world. A large 
percentage of sports events is sponsored by the 
brewing industry. 

The temptation to drink is intensified frequently 
by social pressure. We are all but compelled to 
drink lest we be outcasts or “wet blankets.” This 
is unfair at any time but even more so when it is 
used among young people. (It takes courage and 
conviction to withstand such pressure.) 

Persons, men and women, are often tempted to 
drink as an escape from the realities of life. A 
nagging wife or a disagreeable husband may drive 
the spouse to drink. Or there may be so many 
problems that the person is unable or unwilling 
to face them, and he tries to escape through 
drink (only to find that his problems have multi- 
plied and may have become more difficult.) 

When once a person gets started, the habit of 
drink is easily formed and may be a means of 
further temptation. Indeed, alcoholic addiction is 
more psychological than physiological. 

I have heard only one or two persons say that 
the taste of alcoholic beverage was for them the 
temptation to drink. Others who drink have 
doubted this and claim that they drink not for the 
taste, but for the effect. 

The members of the class may extend this list of 
factors in the temptation to drink. A more impor- 
tant question is, How can we overcome tempta- 
tion? or How can we help those who are so 
tempted? 


6. How meet or help meet these temptations? 


(Note this question has reference to the teacher, 
too. By ads or by friends, teachers are tempted 
sometimes to drink. Occasionally teachers do 
drink and may even be addicted.) 

The most difficult problem to be answered is 
that of motivation—how to get people to want to 
be helped. God himself can do little or nothing for 
or with those who do not recognize their need 
of help and who do not wish to be helped. Let the 
class suggest some answers. 

One of the most difficult tasks is to try to deal 
with those who insist that they don’t need help. 
In regard to drinking, there are many who insist 


that they can either take it or leave it—and to 
prove it they usually take it! 

A member of AA would tell you that his or- 
ganization cannot help anyone until that person 
recognizes his own helplessness and consequently 
his desperate need for help. They have a way of 
understanding the temptations and problems of 
the drinker because they can say, “I know from 
experience just how it is.” 

Most members of AA show a great patience, 
are ready in forgiveness, persistent in their hope, 
constant in their faith, and eager to help. These 
characteristics, as nearly as we can develop them, 
must belong to all who would help those who are 
tempted to drink. 

The program of temperance will never really 
succeed apart from an educational emphasis. One 
of the things it needs most is facts, and this is one 
of the things that the alcohol industry can stand 
least. Secure for your own library or from the 
church library some of the fine books on alcohol 
education, such as the one by A. R. King entitled 
Basis Information on. Alcohol. 

Education, though, is not enough. There is a 
moral problem involved in drinking. The person 
who is an alcoholic is a sick person; yet he has as 
much of a moral obligation to find a remedy for 
his illness as if he had typhoid or tuberculosis. 

Beyond education and moral persuasion, or 
rather as the climax of it, we need to tap the spir- 
itual resources and relate the tempted person to 
them. This is the key to the success of AA. Its 
members trust God and rely upon him, one day 
at a time. Recall again Jesus’ answer to the first 
temptation as found in Matthew 4:4: 


Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceeds from the mouth 
of God. 


7. Our other temptations 


The temperance lesson reaches beyond just the 
matter of alcoholic beverage. If time permits, it 
would be in order to raise questions about other 
temptations. These may be more pertinent to mem- 
bers of the class: temptations to self-reliance, to 
selfishness, to find our security in the realm of 
economics and the tangible, to the loss of faith, to 
impatience, to resort to force and compulsion, to 
overeating, to smoking too much, to excessive 
worry, to excessive work. These temptations also 
may represent short cuts to desires. The list might 
be extended. 


8. Our answers 


What answers do we give to our temptations? 
Do we give answers or do we give excuses for our 
failure to overcome them? Where can we find an- 
swers? The lessons which the Jews learned and 
which other nations have learned have been left 
as a cultural deposit for us. (This is United Na- 
tions Sunday. Nations are tempted, too.) There 
are no better answers that can be found for our 
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problems or for the problems of the nations than 
the answers we find in the story of Jesus’ struggle 
in the wilderness. World order, as well as man’s 
own life, depends upon God. Here is truly an op- 
portunity for Christians to find help and strength 
through the study of the story of our Lord’s 
temptations. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can we find those who are tempted? 

2. How many people do you know who have 
never faced the problem of drink, either for them- 
selves or in their family? 

3. Persons are tempted to give up on the alco- 
holic; how can we keep people from doing so? 

4. Why do nondrinkers become so disgusted 
with people who do drink? 

5. What are some other areas of life in which 
the lesson of temperance should be applied? 


In CLOSING 


As you close, you may summarize again the 
purpose of this lesson under the general question 
of, How can we help the tempted? Indicate that 
the first problem is how to help the tempted to 
want to be helped. Relate your summary to the 
story of Jesus’ temptations. Point out how the 
story helps us understand the nature of tempta- 
tion, the way to overcome it, and the reward of do- 
ing so. 


p The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Here is the big question for discussion: How 
can we help those who are tempted by intoxicat- 
ing drinks? 

Use a socio-drama to get started. In the socio- 
drama, persons in the group portray their own 
inner feelings in a situation that involves a tempta- 
tion. Select a person who could dramatize this 
incident: 

A man has just received an invitation to dinner 
from his employer. He knows that if he goes to 
this dinner the boss will serve drinks and that he 
will be expected to imbibe. He knows that if he 
is going to get ahead in his job and succeed as a 
breadwinner, he must not affront his employer. 

Now ask the members of the class to read over 
the Scripture lesson and see if it gives any clues to 
the way this situation can be handled. 

Divide the class into small groups. Ask one 
group to work out a solution to the problem that 
has been raised. 

Ask another group in the class in what ways 
they would go about handling this situation: 
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A young high-school girl wants to join a cer- 
tain social club. Through this club she will gain 
recognition and prestige among the other girls in 
the school. It is a known fact that many of the 
girls in this certain group drink. If she joins this 
club, she will be tempted to drink alcoholic 
beverages also. How may the parents of this girl 
help her to express the normal desire for recogni- 
tion in wholesome ways and at the same time 
overcome the temptation to participate in the 
drinking parties? 

Indicate to the members of the group that the 
way Jesus handled the temptation for social pres- 
tige and power might give a clue to the solution 
of this problem. Ask them to look over the re- 
source materials in the periodicals and see the 
way the authors discuss these temptations. 

If possible, give the groups about fifteen or 
twenty minutes in which to work out their an- 
swers and then ask them to report back. 

These reports could be made in the form of 
dramatic presentations, sometimes called “reality 
practice.” Ask them to dramatize spontaneously 
the way in which they would try to handle this 
situation, on the one hand helping the person who 
is tempted and on the other trying to guide and 
direct the situation into wholesome outcomes 
rather than the detrimental ones that are caused 
by the use of alcoholic beverages. 

In his book How to Help an Alcoholic, C. J. Earle 
indicates that persons should understand, above 
all, why the individual drinks. Some people do it 
as a means of escaping a problem. Others do it 
because they are unable to converse with people 
naturally. They find that when they have imbibed 
alcohol they have their guards down and can con- 
verse with others easily and naturally. 

Although we are not dealing with persons who 
are already alcoholics, as we think about this 
lesson, we need to recognize the symptoms so that 
we may help persons who are tempted from drift- 
ing more deeply into the problem. 

If time permits, you may ask members of the 
class to add any other suggestions they may have 
as to ways in which persons may go about helping 
individuals who are in situations in which they 
are faced with the temptation of using alcoholic 
beverages. © 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ The father of a fine family was addicted to 
drink, that fact being unknown to his children, 
though it was the heartbreak of his wife. In an 
intimate conversation with his pastor, in which he 
made a full and frank confession of his fault, it 
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was agreed that he would make a weekly report. 
He was given a small appointment book with an 
open space for each day. On those days when he 
did not drink, the space was to be left blank. On 
those days when he took a drink he was to black 
in the space. Every Sunday he was to show the 
page to his preacher. 

At first there were black spaces all too numer- 
ous. Then the pages began to whiten. One Sunday 
morning he came with a radiant face, showing a 
perfectly clean page. Within the space of a few 
months the pages improved until only rarely, and 
finally never, was there a black space. 

Knowing he had to report, and being compelled 
to face his own “black record,” he had won a 
great victory that had seemed to him to be im- 
possible. 


+ One of our most insidious temptations is to be 
impatient with other men in their temptations. 
That fortunate individual who has never acquired 
a taste for alcohol and whose work does not re- 
quire him to be in constant contact with drinkers, 
may find it difficult to understand the man who 
succumbs to pressure. Our Christian integrity re- 
quires that we shall be tolerant of the sinner while 
we are intolerant of the sin. 

“T wish you could know what a fight Tom makes, 
and how many times he wins,” a young wife said 
one day, as she confided her anxiety to her pastor. 
“He thinks you have lost all confidence in him, and 
that makes his fight harder. If you could only 
know how often he comes home completely sober 
and how many times he has phoned me to come to 
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the store and walk home with him past the joints 
so that he will not go in and get a drink. I think he 
needs to be assured that you believe in him even 
when he fails.” 


When Jane Addams, the founder of Hull House 
in Chicago, was a young college woman, she be- 
came greatly concerned over the conditions she 
had discovered to exist over on the “west side” 
among the tenement and slum dwellers. Deter- 
mined to do something about the matter she first 
considered organizing some kind of crusade, 
arousing public sentiment, and getting action in 
the city council. That seemed the easy way, and 
she would not have to soil her hands. 

But it did not satisfy her soul; so in order to 
keep faith with her own conscience she rented a 
small apartment and went down into the slums to 
live. She believed that if she could teach the peo- 
ple how to make bad conditions better, they would 
cure the slum situation themselves. Instead of 
taking the people out of the slums, she proposed 
to take the slum out of the people. 


’ It was not until Kagawa went to live among the 
slum dwellers of Kobe that he was able to make 
any impression upon them with his preaching. 
Eating their fare, sleeping in their hovels, and 
breathing their air has made him Japan’s number 
one Christian and one of the great Christians of 
the century. 

What shall we say of the church which retreats 
from the slums and deserts the slum dwellers? 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” and “From Literature and Life,” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 4: 16-24, 28-30 


This is Lesson 1 of Unit III. The aim of this unit 
is to show how Jesus brought new life to men and 
to lead adults to desire to have a part in this work 
today. 

The title of this first lesson is “The Mission of 


the Master,” as he announced it when he went 
back to his home town, Nazareth. The main point 
of the lesson is a discussion of Christian concern 
for the downtrodden: Why must we be concerned 
with them, and how can we manifest that concern? 
As teacher of this lesson, you have a great op- 
portunity and a great responsibility. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In addition to Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
Daily Bible Lessons, and the daily Bible readings, 
you might find it interesting to study the Miscel- 
laneous Resolutions in the Discipline, Paragraphs 
2021 ff. Study especially the Social Creed, Para- 
graph 2020. 

You may find current articles on social issues 
and the church’s concern about them. (For the 
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church’s point of view, you could read The Chris- 
tian Advocate, or secure materials from the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago.) It would be fitting to check on the 
budget of the church to find out the percentage of 
the budget spent locally and the percentage used 
for benevolent purposes. You might get an out- 
line of the service projects of the church or of 
your class. It would be a fine thing if this lesson 
could lead the class to undertake a social-service 
project. 

As you prepare to teach, remember that it took 
courage and dedication for Jesus to preach as he 
did in his own church. It may take courage and 
dedication for you, too. Make this lesson live. 
It’s not easy to be Christian, but being Christian 
is a call to adventure with Christ. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


Purpose of this lesson 
Biblical background 

Jesus’ social concern 

The heart of the gospel 
Wesley’s concern 

Social concern of the church 
You and your concern 


Serrrrr 


To BEGIN 


Since today’s lesson begins a new unit, it would 
be appropriate to relate this new unit to the others 
and to the whole series of lessons. We are study- 
ing Luke’s story of our Lord. We have had two 
units already: “The Significance of Jesus’ Birth” 
and “Opportunities for Christians.” The present 
unit follows the others naturally. Its title is “Bring- 
ing New Life to Men.” That indeed is the signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ birth, and it is the opportunity for 
Christians to lead men to Christ and to new life. 


1. Purpose of this lesson 


Now a statement about today’s lesson and its 
purpose. The topic is “The Mission of the Master.” 
It is the first of five sessions in which effort will 
be made to show how Jesus brought new life to 
men and to lead adults to desire to have a part in 
this work today. The purpose is to consider his 
concern for the downtrodden and to consider our 
own responsibility for such concern. 


How To ProcrEep 
2. Biblical background 


From the above you may go directly to a dis- 
cussion of the scriptural background. It is ex- 
plained in some detail in Wesley Quarterly and is 
discussed also with some application in Adult 
Student, especially in the section on “Startling 
Words.” These words were startling. At first the 
people were impressed, but as they woke up to 
what Jesus was really saying they were ready to, 
and did, drive him out of town. 
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3. Jesus’ social concern 


Note how Randall in Adult Student ties this 
lesson onto the two lessons just previous. In the 
introduction he points out: “In baptism he had 
found a new consciousness of his responsibility to 
God. In the wilderness he had come to some im- 
portant conclusions about how to discharge that 
responsibility. Now Luke has his active ministry 
begin in his home town of Nazareth.” It was begun 
in terms of his responsibility to God and in terms 
of the conclusions drawn during his struggle in 
the wilderness. 

Randall has a section, “Startling Words.” The 
people were astonished at all Jesus said, but it 
seems to me the most startling was the first state- 
ment: “Today this scripture has been fulfilled in 
your hearing.” 

Traditional worship in Jesus’ day consisted of 
one reading from the Law and then one from the 
Prophets. The sermon might be an explanation of 
either one or both; but notice that from Jesus the 
emphasis concerned the present. It’s quite safe to 
glory in the past or maybe even to criticize it. It 
is safe also to point with pride toward the future, 
or to view it with alarm. It takes more daring, 
though, and more courage to make a declaration 
about today, or to apply the lesson to our own 
group. (Note how Amos was accepted until he 
spoke of Judah and Israel.) 


4. The heart of the gospel 


It has always impressed me, and depressed me, 
when I have thought about the fact that Jesus 
was run out of the town where he was reared and 
that he never returned. In his first public state- 
ment he set forth his platform and outlined his 
purpose. It was a daring thing to do. Apparently 
Jesus considered Isaiah’s vision of service the 
heart of his own message. As one reads the gospel 
stories of Jesus, he finds Jesus going about doing 
good. It was Jesus’ concern for man that eventual- 
ly brought about his death. Man was worth more 
than traditions or institutions. 

Some idea of the seriousness of his concern is 
found in what is possibly the clearest description 
he ever gave of the Judgment, in Matthew 25. 
People inherit the Kingdom or they are driven 
away from His presence, not in terms of how often 
they went to church, but in terms of the concern 
they showed for the stranger, the hungry, the 
thirsty, the sick, and those in prison. “As you did 
it to one of the least of these my brethren, you 
did it to me.” Or “As you did it not to one of the 
least of these, you did it not to me.” (Matthew 
25: 40, 45.) 

Who, or what persons that you know, would be 
included in “the least of these’? Did Jesus have 
preferences as to race? or as to class? What red 
tape and traditions did Jesus disregard in his 
concern for serving or helping persons? What 
traditions restrict us in our concern? 
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5. Wesley’s concern 


In Wesley Quarterly there is a section on “Wes- 
ley’s Concern.” This is of special interest to us as 
Methodists. John Wesley used the memory selec- 
tion as the text for his preaching to the multitudes 
out of doors. “Wesley’s concern for all people led 
him to preach to the neglected workers of Eng- 
land.” Because of his concern for the downtrodden, 
he was not granted the privilege of preaching in 
the churches of England. It was then that he took 
to the fields and organized what became The 
Methodist Church. 

Wesley made a profound impression on England. 
It is claimed that the Wesleyan movement saved 
England from a bloody revolution such as came 
to France. Wesley was fearless, courageous, and 
dedicated. Your class may have seen, or perhaps 
could sponsor, the movie on the life of John 
Wesley.! 


6. Social concern of the church 


There are those who maintain that the church 
should not concern itself with matters of business, 
politics, and social issues. Its concern ought to be 
to “preach the gospel,” they say. But as we have 
seen, according to Jesus and according to Wesley, 
the gospel includes not only personal emphasis but 
also social emphasis. 

The Methodist Church has been severely criti- 
cized because of its social emphasis, but can it be 
true to Wesley or to Christ without a strong social 
emphasis? The church must concern itself with 
whatever concerns man. 

Have you ever read the Social Creed of The 
Methodist Church? It is found in the Discipline, 
Paragraph 2020. You might even read parts of the 
Creed to the class, especially the introductory 
paragraphs. You might point out to the class that 
this Creed is older than the Russian revolution, 
so that there is not much chance for Russian com- 
munism to have influenced the Social Creed of 
The Methodist Church! 

Many Methodist churches have used as a study 
book this year the symposium entitled Crowded 
Ways. The title comes from Frank Mason North’s 
great poem, “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life.” You might study this poem in The Method- 
ist Hymnal (465) and the whole section on “Serv- 
ice and Brotherhood.” Note, for example, John 
Haynes Holmes’s poem, “The Voice of God Is Call- 
ing Its Summons Unto Men” (454). You might 
even use hymn 460 as a prayer of dedication at 
the close of the class session. (Some of the ques- 
tions listed for discussion have to do with the 
social concern of the church. You may want to 
consider them here.) 


7. You and your concern 


Note the penetrating discussions of this topic in 
both Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. This 
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‘ i hwipt Galloway 
Christians share the concern of: Christ for others. 


is addressed to those of us who teach as well as 
to those we teach. What of our concern? Do we 
understand the concern Jesus had for the needy 
as the heart of the gospel? Do we appreciate it 
enough to make that concern ours? Or are we 
among those who maintain that the church should 
steer clear of social issues and concern itself solely 
with the saving of souls? 

Whichever group we belong to, whichever group 
our students belong to, if we are to be Christian, 
we must share the concern of Christ for others, 
especially for the oppressed and the downtrodden; 
we must seek to secure their rights and to pro- 
vide them with opportunities for improving their 
lot. Our concern must be expressed through the 
program of missions, but it must also be ex- 
pressed through our respect for, and co-operation 
with, people who live in our town, especially the 
needy and the troubled. 

It is possible for the church to lose its soul while 
trying to save it. If the church is willing to lose 
its life, it may save its soul. The same is true for 
individual Christians. Inasmuch as we do unto 
the least, we do unto Christ. Inasmuch as we fail 
to do unto the least, we fail to do unto Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did the people of Nazareth turn against 
Jesus and drive him out of town? 

2. What evidences of the memory selection are 
manifest ‘by your class? 

3. We preach that persons are more important 
than profits. Is this our practice? 
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4. What actual interest in the downtrodden is 
manifest by your church? 

5. Name some local churches that would accept 
Jesus as a member. 

6. Name some local churches that Jesus would 
join. 


In CLOSING 


As you close, you might call attention again to 
the fact that we have begun a new unit in the 
study of Luke’s story of our Lord. We have been 
studying “The Mission of the Master,” who an- 
nounced his mission as that of preaching good 
news to the poor, proclaiming 


. release to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty those who are oppressed, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 
(Luke 4: 18-19) 


As one studies the life and teachings of Jesus 
and finds the cause for which he died, this memory 
selection is recognized as the heart of the gospel. 
If the church is to be Christian, it must have a 
concern, and if you and I are going to be Chris- 
tian, we must have a concern, too. You might want 
to close by reading, as a prayer, the hymn referred 
to above, “Lord, Speak to Me That I May Speak.” 
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By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Action” 
and “From Literature and Life.” 


Let’s begin by having two persons read these 
statements responsively: 

1. “I can’t hire him. He’s handicapped.” 

Howard Rusk says practically every job in our 
society can be handled by some person with a 
handicap. 

2. “I can’t afford to hire a handicapped person.” 

Production records of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics show that impaired workers produce as 
much as workers whose abilities are unimpaired. 
Moreover, there is less absenteeism, and they are 
not “job-hoppers.” 

3. “It isn’t safe for a hired cripple to work 
around here.” 

Studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
that the frequency of accidents was identical for 
persons who were impaired and for workers who 
were unimpaired. 

4. “Do you expect a cripple to do the same 
amount of work as a normal person?” 

The disabled should neither be coddled nor re- 
jected because of their disability. Trained workers 
are just as good as their training makes them. 
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Now read the biblical passages, Luke 4: 16-24, 
28-30. 

Some lesson viewpoints: 

1. When Luke speaks of the poor, he meanis the 
downtrodden and the outcast. 

2. Human personality, regardless of the ravages 
of sickness, disease, or sin, is of tremendous value 
in the sight of God. 

3. Jesus began his ministry by announcing that 
he had come to relieve the physical and the spirit- 
ual condition of the poor, the captive, the blind, 
the oppressed. 

4. The church is the body of Christ through 
which he does his work today. 

The issue to be discussed: 

What is our group doing to bring new life to the 
poor, the captive, the blind, and the oppressed? 

May I suggest that you select a panel to discuss 
this issue. Invite someone from the Goodwill In- 
dustries to come and participate on this panel. 
There are one hundred and one of these industries 
in the major cities of the United States. Ask this 
person to bring a display of their work. 

If possible, invite someone from Veterans Ad- 
ministration or from the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in your state to participate in the 
panel also. Indicate some of the ways these 
agencies are proceeding to help people with handi- 
caps. Call the United Givers Fund and ask for a 
listing of the agencies that are working with peo- 
ple with handicaps. Check to see whether you 
would like to have social workers or psychologists 
from some of these agencies participate in the 
panel. 

Perhaps the secretary of Christian social rela- 
tions, the director of missions and social action in 
your young-adult or your adult group, or some- 
one from the commission on missions in your local 
church could participate also. 

Ask the panel to discuss the following: 

1. How can members of our adult group go 
about changing the negative attitudes of people 
in this community toward persons with handicaps? 

2. How can members of our adult group assist 
these persons in finding jobs, obtaining adequate 
medical care, or developing a wholesome family 
life? 

3. In what ways can we contact persons with 
handicaps in our community and include them as 
members of our group? 

Some materials to obtain: 


A. Books 


Living With a Disability, Rusk and Taylor; 
Blakiston Co., Garden City, New York. $3.50. De- 
scribes valuable ways to assist persons with handi- 
caps in getting about the house and in living in the 
community. 

Your public librarian will be able to give you 
information on other books available in this field. 
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B. Leaflets 

Epilepsy; The Ghost Is Out of the Closet— 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 98. 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 25 cents. 

Policy Service Program—Goodwill Industries 
of America, 1222 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (free). This is our Methodist 
institution for helping persons with handicaps to 
assist themselves. 

Guide for Employers in Hiring the Physically 
Handicapped—Published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 25 cents to N.A.M. members. 

Doing Something for the Disabled—Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 197. 25 cents. The authors 
point out that it costs less than three fourths as 
much to retrain sick and crippled men and women 
for useful jobs as it does to maintain them in re- 
lief for a single year. 


C. Recordings 

Ask the librarian at available libraries whether 
they have recordings of books for the blind. If so, 
you may want to have someone demonstrate to 
your group how the blind are assisted through 
these recordings. 

As an outcome of this discussion, ask the 
director of social action or of missions in your 
group to work out at least one project to assist 
the handicapped and report it to the class at the 
next business meeting. 


m—From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ For many years First Methodist Church, Los 
Angeles, has conducted a rather remarkable serv- 
ice once each year. In the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference there are a considerable num- 
ber of young men serving as pastors who have 
come out of its Sunday school. To honor them, and 
to remind the young men in the church school of 
the importance of the ministry as a lifework, one 
of the pastors began the custom of inviting them 
all back for a Sunday evening service, when each 
would tell a bit of his experience. Following the 
worship service, a public reception is held in their 
honor. : 

The service is always attended by a large group 
of young people. It produces a marked effect upon 
their minds and consciences. It very often results 
in a message of stirring worth to the entire congre- 
gation. 


* A talented young violinist had appeared on the 
program in the village hall, and the barber was 
talking about the performance to the customer 





Continuing This Unit 


The unit, “Bringing New Life to Men,” 
will be continued throughout November. The 
lesson titles are: 


November 6: Jesus, Friend of Man 
November 13: Principles to Live By 
November 20: Evidence of Jesus’ Power 
November 27: Spreading the Good News 


“Evangelism’s Next Twenty Years” is the 
title of an article by Dawson C. Bryan which 
will be related to the lesson for November 27. 











who sat in his chair. Now it happened that he did 
not know that his customer was the manager of 
the musical company that had given the concert, 
nor did he know that a young man of the town 
had appeared at the hotel asking for an audition. 

“Yes,” the customer said, in response to the 
barber’s enthusiastic comment, “the little lady is 
a very fine musician. But I wonder if you have 
ever heard young Bob Wilson of this town play the 
violin. He’s pretty good too, isn’t he?” 

“Bob Wilson?” the barber exclaimed, incredu- 
lously, “Why! Bob can’t play the violin. He’s just 
grown up in this little town. He’s never studied. 
He can’t play the violin.” 

“I’m afraid that is Bob’s worst difficulty,” the 
manager said, a bit soberly. “He has grown up as 
a neighbor of yours. But I’m very sure if he had 
come to you from some big city you would have 
thought he was a genius. At least I do!” 

Blessed is the town that is able to appreciate 
its own talent. 


’ The pastor of a certain church had become 
greatly concerned about the number of unem- 
ployed who appealed to him from day to day in 
their search for work. The matter got so on his 
conscience that he finally presented to his official 
board a rather comprehensive program for deal- 
ing with the whole question of poverty as it existed 
inside the parish. 

The proposal caused no little discussion among 
the people, many of whom were members of the 
so-called privileged class of the city. One of the 
women of the congregation was heard to remark, 
“I think our preacher ought to give more atten- 
tion to the people who pay his salary, and not 
spend so much time on those who will never pay 
anything to the church and who probably will 
never attend.” 

“He is getting crowds,” the chairman of the 
board said, “but they are not our kind of people, 
and they will never build up the church. What we 
need is a pastor who will convert some of the 
people who have the.money.” And thus did an- 
other churchman make the mistake of rejecting 
the friend of the poor. 
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By R. GLENN MASSENGALE * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” for additional suggestions. 


Today we are beginning a new unit of nine 
lessons on the meaning of the kingdom of God. In 
order that each lesson might be kept in its proper 
perspective, it will be advisable for you to become 
familiar with the development of the unit as a 
whole. Scan the material for the five lessons in 
Adult Student as well as in this issue of ADULT 
TEACHER. Then, as soon as you can get copies of 
the November issues, complete your over-all view 
(see page 43 for November lesson titles). 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In teaching today’s lesson it is our purpose to 
bring our students to the point where they “think 
of God as actively at work in human history, help- 
ing mankind move toward a divine goal.” Keep 
this purpose in mind as you make your plans. 

By way of preparation you should read carefully 
the material for students provided in Adult 
Student, including the daily Bible readings. 

There are several excellent books and magazine 
articles written from a Christian perspective on 
the meaning of history. See page 32. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 

II. The “kingdom of God” as the “sovereign rule 
of God” 

III. Alternative interpretations of history 

IV. The Christian view—the kingdom of God in 
history 
A. Providence 
B. Judgment and redemption 
C. Special acts of Godin history 


1 Dr. Massengale is dean of men and professor of religion and 
philosophy at Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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October 2: 
God’s Footprints 


in History 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin teaching this unit is to call 
attention to the fact that if the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which we so customarily pray, “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,” are to have any relevance, we must 
provide a suitable answer to the question: What 
does the kingdom of God mean to us? 


How To PrRoceEEpD 
I. Introduction 


The above should provide an appropriate setting 
for introducing your group to the unit as a whole. 
You might indicate briefly the aim of the unit, the 
themes of the lessons and their relation to the unit 
as a whole. 


II. The “kingdom of God” as the “sovereign rule 
of God” 


Before we proceed further we should make an 
effort to clarify the meaning of the term “kingdom 
of God.” In spite of the fact that its use and that 
of its synonym, “kingdom of heaven,” are wide- 
spread in the teachings of Jesus, their meaning is 
somewhat ambiguous to the average twentieth- 
century American. No doubt this ambiguity is due 
in large part to the fact that the idea of a “king- 
dom” is so foreign and so repugnant to the thought 
patterns of democracy. The fact is, however, that 
the real meaning carried in the phrase “kingdom 
of God” has been at the root of our democratic 
heritage. “No sovereign but God himself” has been 
the uncompromising conviction underlying the 
deposition of earthly kings. 

The more common meaning of the word “king- 
dom” adds to the confusion. We usually think of 
it as a place, a realm over which the king rules. 
As Jesus uses it, however, it means the rule of the 
king. In simplest terms, then, the “kingdom of 
God” is the rule or reign of God. 

You may want to call attention to the fact that 
those members of the class who have Presbyterian, 
Congregational, or Reformed church backgrounds 
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are undoubtedly familiar with the fine old Calvin- 
istic phrase “the sovereignty of God.” It means 
that no earthly ruler, be he king, dictator, pope, 
or president, is worthy of our ultimate loyalty and 
absolute devotion. God alone is sovereign. When- 
ever the phrase “kingdom of God” is used in these 
lessons, members of the class should think of its 
meaning the “sovereign rule of God.” 


III. Alternative interpretations of history 


The Christian contends that the sovereign rule 
of God extends over the affairs of human history. 
It might be well to point out, however, that there 
are rival views concerning the control of history 
in our day. Is history in the hands of nature—or 
of man—or of God? These are moot questions in 
our society, and our answer to them determines 
whether we are to face the crises of modern life in 
a mood of hope or a mood of despair. 

Since the Renaissance of the fifteenth century 
with its keynote of secular humanism, various 
theories of history have viewed events as the ac- 
complishments of man—nothing more. Past history 
is looked upon as the record of man’s crimes and 
follies due to his ignorance. Hope for the future 
lies in continuing progress due to the inevitable 
development and eventual perfectibility of man’s 
reason through education. Utopia, the worldly 
counterpart of the completely realized spiritual 
kingdom of God, is the perfect society which man 
builds through his own ingenuity. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a tendency 
on the part of historians to find the clue to history 
in evolutionary development, natural processes, 
or “historical forces.” The idea of the predestining 
of God and the planning of man yielded ground 
to the idea of history being determined by various 
types of factors—geographical, biological, psycho- 
logical, and economic. 

Marxism’s philosophy of history may be cited 
as an example of economic determinism. Dialec- 
tical materialism, the name given this view of 
history, holds that the mode of production and 
distribution of material goods conditions the whole 
social, political, and spiritual life process of so- 
ciety. The “millennium” for the Communist is seen 
as the inevitable victory of the proletariat (wage 
earners) over the bourgeois (holders of property) 
in their struggle for power. 

It should be pointed out that common to the 
humanistic and naturalistic philosophies of history 
mentioned above is the notion of inevitable prog- 
ress so popular in the nineteenth century. So 
long as all goes well in the world there is great 
optimism about human life and its future, but 
when things go wrong on any large scale, as has 
been true of so much of history in the twentieth 
century, there is no ground for hope. Much of the 
current mood of pessimism and despair and the 
present indifference to moral standards is due to 
the lack of a view of history that gives meaning 
to life. 


IV. The Christian view—the kingdom of God in 
history 


It is encouraging to note that in recent years 
there has been a revival of interest in the Christian 
understanding of history. Three great contem- 
porary secular historians who have been in the 
forefront of this revival are Herbert Butterfield 
of the University of Cambridge, E. Harris Harb- 
ison of Princeton University, and Arnold Toynbee 
of the University of London. 

Professor Harbison attributes this revival of 
Christian interpretations of history to “disillusion- 
ment with theories of history as the work of man 
or as the product of blind process.” The unprece- 
dented violence of two world wars and the shadow 
of a third which threatens the very existence of 
a large part of Western civilization have shattered 
the optimism of views based on the concept of 
inevitable progress. “For the first time in several 
centuries,” says Professor Harbison, ‘‘the meaning 
of history seems to be more comprehensible to 
those who take God seriously than to those who 
do not.” ? 

It should be observed here that the crucial 
problem in a Christian interpretation of history is 
simply that of relating the kingdom of God to the 
course of events. This leads us to a consideration 
of providence, judgment, redemption, and three 
special acts of God in history—creation, the In- 
carnation, and final judgment. 

A. Providence.—Providence may be defined as 
the sovereign rule of God as demonstrated in 
history. Undoubtedly some of our students will 
have disturbing questions about the operation of 
providence. There are so many events that appear 
apart from any known influence on the part of 
God. The course of history is frequently altered 
by chance or accident. 

What about evil and suffering? Are they a part 
of God’s intention? Are we to assume that man 
has no will of his own—that all of his actions are 
predestined by God? Are we to find our evidence 
of providence in such rare events as the flight of 
a sea gull within range of a lifeboat filled with 
starving men? If so, why does God not assist other 
deserving individuals when they cry out for help? 

Can we not give our students some real help 
by proposing to them a different view of prov- 
idence! Such a view would expect to find evi- 
dence of providence not so much in single or 
isolated events as in the cumulative effects of 
history in its movement toward God’s ultimate 
goal. We cannot expect of providence that it will 
always restore a loved one to health or that it 
will always give us victory in war. What we can 
expect of it is that it will give us a sense of mission 
in the world and an assurance of ultimate triumph 
of good over evil. This is the resurrection faith 
which is at the very heart of Christianity. 

B. Judgment and redemption.—Judgment and 


2From “Divine Purpose and Human History,” by E. Harris 
Harbison, in The Christian Scholar, December, 1954. 
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redemption may be cited as special aspects of 
providence. It is one of the constant themes of the 
Hebrew prophets that God’s sovereign rule is 
manifest in his judgment upon nations and upon 
individuals for their sins. This theme has been 
preserved in Christianity. Reinhold Niebuhr con- 
tends that God’s sovereignty manifests itself first 
by setting limits to the power of evil. Tyrannies 
prosper for awhile, but their triumphs produce an 
inevitable judgment upon themselves. One might 
call to witness the downfall of a Napoleon or a 
Hitler as clear examples of the way in which 
inordinate pride and ungovernable power are 
brought to their appointed doom. 

Judgment, however, is not the final word of 
providence. God works in and through history to 
redeem it. The sovereignty of God manifests it- 
self through love. Says Niebuhr, “There are facets 
of meaning in it [history] which transcend the 
flux of time. These give glimpses of the eternal 
love which bears the whole project of history. ... 
The Christian faith is the apprehension of the 
divine love and power which bears the whole 
human pilgrimage, shines through its enigmas 
and antinomies and is finally and definitively re- 
vealed in a drama in which suffering love gains 
triumph over sin and death. This revelation does 
not resolve all perplexities; but it does triumph 
over despair, and leads to the renewal of life from 
self-love to love.” 3 

C. Special acts of God in history.—Finally, 
providence manifests itself in several special acts 
of God in history, notably creation, the Incarna- 
tion, and final judgment. 

For the Christian the very beginning of history 
is a special act of God. “In the beginning, God 
created ...” is an expression of our common faith. 
Though there may be honest differences of opinion 
as to the method and length of time employed in 
God’s act of creation, there is no disagreement over 
the fact. Many Christians look upon creation not 
so much as a completed event but a continuing 
process in history. 





3 From Faith and History, by Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1949. 
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Not only the beginning but the focus of history 
is a special act of God. This is illustrated in the 
fact that the birth of Jesus marks the dividing line 
in our reckoning of time. All that happened in 
history before was B.c. (Before Christ). All that 
has happened since is a.p. (Anno Domini, in the 
year of our Lord). 

The literal meaning of the word “incarnation” 
is “in the flesh.” In Christian thought it refers to 
the fact that at a particular time and place God 
himself entered into history in the person of 
Jesus Christ. “. . . the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us...” His birth, his life, his death, 
and his Resurrection are attested as actual occur- 
rences. The event of the Incarnation has its con- 
tinuing significance in the Christian doctrine of 
salvation and in the work of the Christian Church. 

Just as the beginning of history and the focus 
of history are regarded by Christians as special 
acts of God; so too the end of history. History will 
be brought to its appointed end in the final judg- 
ment. Beyond history is the establishment of a 
kingdom of God in the fullest sense of the word, 
a kingdom never fully realized in history. This 
is what Christian scholars refer to as the escha- 
tological view of the Kingdom. (“Eschatology,” 
adjective “eschatological,” means the doctrine of 
the last or final things.) 

While this phase of the kingdom of God will be 
dealt with more fully in lesson 4, it should be 
noted here that a reasonable eschatological faith 
is essential to meaningfulness in history. It pro- 
vides the goal toward which history moves, there- 
by giving purpose to history. It also gives hope 
and an outlook upon life which insists that no 
casualty or defeat in history is ever final. Though 
there may be momentary lapses of events that defy 
understanding, history in the long run is never 
robbed of significance; faith has unending re- 
sources for doing battle with evil until the forces 
of evil are finally routed. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What did the phrase “sovereignty of God” 
signify in Calvinistic theology? What does it mean 
to you? 

2. To what extent are man’s actions prede- 
termined? To what extent are they the results of 
his own free will and choice? 

3. What events in history would you cite as 
manifestations of providence? Are there any 
events that you find difficulty in attributing to 
providence? How do you account for them? 

4. How is the believer affected by the belief that 
God acts in history? 


In CLOSING 
You will want to summarize the points that you 
have made during the lesson period. Stress the 
fact that the Christian view of history gives mean- 
ing to life, even in times of crisis and destruction. 
Connect this lesson with that for next week. 
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in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER ‘ 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The aim of this lesson is to lead the - 


adults in your class to think of God as actively 
at work in human history. You will want them to 
see and reason for themselves how this is true and 
how it affects them as Christians. 

Preparation: Read the material in Adult Stu- 
dent, along with the suggested Scripture. Also 
read the poem, “The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War.” If you have time, read some books or 
articles from your public library on evolution. 

To begin: Explain to the class that the purpose 
of this new unit is to think together about the 
meaning of the kingdom of God for men and 
women today and that we shall do this by consider- 
ing first some of the ways God works in history, 
what it means to be the people of God, and what 
the Bible teaches about the Kingdom. Ther. we 
shall discuss the Kingdom in the church and its 
implications for our own living. As we study and 
discuss these things, we shall see more clearly 
that God and his Kingdom are realities in the 
world where we live and not some remote condi- 
tions reached only after death by the chosen few. 

How to proceed: If your class members have 
not read the material in Adult Student, ask some- 
one to read about each of the ideas of God in 
history that are presented there: First, the state- 
ment of Lew Wallace; second, the cycle theory of 
creation; third, the position of Augustine in The 
City of God; and fourth, the position of the author, 
Morrison, beginning, “Our God has power... .” 

Ask the class members which position they find 
most nearly true and why. Let them present evi- 
dence to support their ideas. Lead them to express 
what they understand is purposive in evolution 
and history. Ask, Is God still creating? What dif- 
ference does that make to us? 

Is God personal or impersonal? Let the mem- 
bers discuss this for a time. Morrison says that 
God is personal because he can be experienced. 
Ask, What does it mean to experience God? Is it 
impossible to experience an impersonal God? In 
what ways does your own life give evidence that 
God is at work in history in this generation? If 
your class is large, divide up into small groups 
for about seven or eight minutes to discuss this 
question. Allow time for brief reports. 

In closing: Summarize the conclusions or the 
various points of view presented by members of 
the class in the discussion. Do not neglect to men- 
tion minority opinions, even though they may 
have been held by only one or two persons. If you 





‘ Dr. Leamer was formerly assistant editor of adult publications, 
Editorial Division, Methodist Board of Education. 


use a closing prayer, let it be for wisdom to 
understand and strength to carry out the pur- 
posive activity of God in our own day. Read the 
following poem to the group: 


Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of Thy tone; 

As thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thine erring children lost and lone. 


O fill me with Thy fullness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’er-flow 

In kindling tho’t and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, Thy praise to show. 


O use me, Lord, use even me, 

Just as Thou wilt, and when, and where; 
Until Thy blessed face I see, 

Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share.® 


Between sessions: Ask the members to read the 
material in Adult Student and the suggested Scrip- 
ture lessons for next week. 


5 Frances R. Havergal. The Methodist Hymnal, 460. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD * 





The kingdom of God is the state of affairs 
which exists when God’s will is man’s rule of 
life. Take that as a working definition. ... 
Wherever and whenever God’s will is both 
acknowledged and obeyed by man, there and 
then is the kingdom of God. 

That state of affairs already exists, to a 
certain extent, and for two reasons: 

1. God’s will is the law by which the uni- 
verse operates, and whether or not man 
obeys that will, or is even aware of it, it goes 
on operating, night and day, year in and year 
out, like the law of gravitation. God is king 
now, whether the people know it or not. 

2. From time to time God asserts his will 
and reveals his right to rule in specific events. 

This he did most decisively in the life and 
ministry of Jesus so that, in a sense, when 
Jesus came the kingdom came. We who are 
now bound together by the spirit of Jesus 
have one foot, so to speak, already in the 
Kingdom. 


The kingdom of God is the state of affairs 
which exists when God’s will is man’s rule of 
life and, to a certain extent, that state of af- 
fairs exists now. God is king and has asserted 
his kingly rule in Christ and his Church. But 
that state of affairs exists only imperfectly 
now; men and women only imperfectly obey 
the will of God and his kingdom cannot be a 
perfect kingdom until the people completely 
accept his rule. That state of affairs will exist 
at some time in the future. 


* Reprinted from “The Kingdom of God,” by Theodore 
Parker Ferris, in ADULT TEACHER, December, 1954, 
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Sculptor: Knind 


The covenant at Sinai. 


in Action 


o——The Leader 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” for additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


It is important that you read first the material 
for students as provided in Adult Student. 

You will need to have a copy of the Bible at 
hand for ready reference. The Revised Standard 
Version is recommended because in it the mean- 
ing of the passages stands out more clearly than 
in the older versions. References to biblical pas- 
sages are scattered throughout the material which 
follows. Read these passages carefully and make 
use of the most appropriate ones in your presenta- 
tion. If you need additional help, consult the Bible 
dictionaries or encyclopedias of religion that are 
available. Look up such words as “covenant” and 
“election.” 
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Scieber 9: The 
People of God 


The following articles from Volume 1 of The 
Interpreter’s Bible will be useful: “The Faith of 
Israel,” by G. Ernest Wright, and “The History of 
the Religion of Israel,” by James Muilenberg. On 
page 32 is a list of books for additional reading. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The “people of God” in the fzeith of Israel 
A. The covenant at Mount Sinai 
B. The covenant relationship in the prophetic 
tradition 
II. The “people of God” in the New Testament 
A. The New Testament and the Old Testa- 
ment views 
B. The qualifications for membership in the 
community of Christ’s followers 
III. The “people of God” and the Christian Church 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin is to relate this lesson to 
the one for last week on the kingdom of God in 
history. We noted then that the phrase “kingdom 
of God” is best understood when we think of it as 
the “sovereign rule of God.” 

The topic for today’s lesson is “The People of 
God.” Perhaps you should stop here to clarify the 
meaning of the phrase “people of God.” A “people” 
is not a mere collection of individuals. It is a com- 
munity of persons bound together by common ties 
which are revealed in the modes of life, habits, 
thoughts, language, and the whole culture of the 
society of which they are a part. 

The “people of God,” then, refers to that body 
of persons who are held together by their common 
loyalty to God. We sometimes refer to those who 
compose this community as “children of God,” 
“disciples,” “the redeemed,” etc. An appropriate 
designation for them in connection with this unit of 
lessons is “citizens of the Kingdom.” 


How To PROCEED 
I. The “people of God” in the faith of Israel 


Since present-day Christian views concerning 
the people of God are so firmly rooted in the 
faith of Israel, we must begin with a consideration 
of the idea as presented in the Old Testament. (It 
will be well to remember that “Old Testament” 
also means “Old Covenant.”) In these next few 
paragraphs it will be possible-to do no more than 
call attention to some of the major insights of the 
Hebrews prior to the Christian Era. 

The basic conviction of the Hebrew faith was 
that of the “covenant” between God and his peo- 
ple Israel. It was with the covenant agreement 
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related in Exodus 19:7-9a that Israel began its 
history as a nation summoned by God’s grace to 
be his people, to serve him alone, and to obey his 
covenant law. Says Professor John Bright, “The 
notion of a people of God, called to live under the 
rule of God, begins just here, and with it the 
notion of the Kingdom of God.” 1 

The covenant relationship underwent many 
modifications during the course of Israel’s history, 
but the main stream of her thought may be de- 
scribed somewhat as follows: 

A. The covenant at Mount Sinai.—The Sinaitic 
Covenant has the following characteristics: (1) 
While related to other earlier agreements between 
God and individuals (Genesis 12:1-3; 17:1-14; 
26: 2-4; 28:13-15), it is distinctive in that it is one 
in which an entire population becomes God’s 
chosen people. (2) God’s choice of Israel is not 
predicated upon anything that she has done to 
merit such election but is an act of grace on God’s 
part. (3) The relationship is not forced upon 
Israel but is one which she voluntarily accepts. 
(4) Deeply religious and moral notes are injected 
into Israel’s concept of her role as a chosen people. 
The covenant demands on Israel’s part absolute 
loyalty and devotion to God to be evidenced in 
worship and moral conduct. (See Exodus 6: 2-8; 
20:1-17, the Ten Commandments; 20:23 through 
23: 33, the Covenant Code.) 

B. The covenant relationship in the prophetic 
tradition.—Such prophets as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Second Isaiah (the 
unknown prophet of the Exile whose thought is 
recorded in Isaiah 40 through 66) conserve the 
noblest ideals of Israel’s covenant relationship in 
her past history. They contribute major insights 
based on their understanding of the past, the 
experiences of their times, and their insight into 
the future. Among the more significant new in- 
sights are the following: 

1. Israel is a people under judgment. Her status 
as a chosen people does not guarantee immunity 
from punishment for sin. The corruption of the 
nation and attempts to appease God by sacrifices 
and sacred festivals are interpreted as violations 
of the covenant and a forfeiture of status as God’s 
elect. The penalty for Israel’s departure from faith 
is certain destruction. (Amos 2:4-8; 5:4-6, 10-12, 
21-24; 6:1, 3-7; 8: 7-14; Hosea 5: 1-14; 6: 4-11; Isaiah 
1:11-17; Micah 2:1-2; 6:6-16.) 

2. The people of God are identified with a small 
nucleus of spiritually minded and morally upright 
people within the nation. In spite of impending 
doom, that threatens Israel as punishment for her 
sins, all is not lost. There is within the nation a 
righteous remnant that will survive the ordeals, 
purified and made amenable to God’s will. This 
remnant is constituted of the true people of God 
who hold the key to the future. (See Amos 5:15; 


we The Kingdom of God, by John Bright. Abingdon Press, 





9:8-12; Micah 5:7-9; Isaiah 4:2-4; 10:20-22; 37: 
30-32.) 

3. The righteous remnant is to have a ruler, the 
messiah, the chosen of the Lord, a descendant of 
the house of David, who will come to deliver the 
people of God from their enemies and restore them 
to their country. (See Isaiah 2: 2-4; 9: 2-7; 11:1-11; 
Micah 4:1-4; 5: 2-4.) This hope sustained the faith 
of the righteous remnant through many trying 
times for a period of some seven hundred years 
prior to the coming of Christ. 

4, The new covenant which God will make with 
his people is a covenant written upon the hearts 
of men. Jeremiah had experienced the insuf- 
ficiency of religious and social reform based upon 
obedience to external law (2 Kings 23:1-27). In 
spite of all that Josiah had done, after his death 
the people turned to corrupt practices and put 
their trust in futile ritual, thereby bringing upon 
themselves destruction (Jeremiah 7:3-15). Jere- 
miah then turned his attention to the thought of 
a glorious restoration based upon a transforma- 
tion within the hearts of people. (Jeremiah 31: 2-6, 
15-21, 31-33. By all means read aloud to the class 
Jeremiah 31: 31-33.) 

5. The acceptance or rejection of the covenant 
with God is an individual matter. Man stands re- 
lated to God on the basis of his own decision 
rather than of the group of which he is a part. The 
future belongs to those individuals who at all costs 
hear the word of God and obey his will. They are 
the true people of God—the heirs of the covenant. 
(Jeremiah 31: 27-30.) 

6. Such phrases as “a chosen people,” “the 
elect,” and “the people of God” signify a people 
chosen for service rather than special privileges 
and favors. In the thought of Second Isaiah, Israel 
is portrayed as a people chosen for service and the 
Messiah is represented as a suffering servant. 
This servant-people and servant-messiah through 
missionary labors and willing sacrifice are to be 
the agents in bringing about God’s rule to the 
ends of the earth—for bringing peoples of all na- 
tions into the kingdom of God. (Isaiah 42:1-7; 
52:13 through 53:12.) 


II. The “people of God” in the New Testament 


A. The New Testament view of the people of 
God is continuous with, yet distinctive from, the 
Old Testament view. Paul argues quite conclu- 
sively that Christians are heirs of the status of 
God’s chosen people. His argument (see especially 
Romans 10:21 through 11:11) runs somewhat as 
follows: (1) At the heart of Israel’s faith has 
been the confidence that she is the elect or chosen 
people of God. (2) Israel, in her disobedience to 
God’s will, has violated her covenant and forfeited 
her claims. (3) As was prophesied, a righteous 
nucleus has emerged out of Israel which is truly 
the people of God. (4) It is in Christ and the com- 
munity of his followers that we have the true 
Israel. 
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B. It is emphasized in the New Testament that 
the community of Christ’s followers is not re- 
stricted to a particular nation, race, class, or sex. 
(Galatians 3:26-29.) This does not mean, how- 
ever, that there are no qualifications for member- 
ship. There are two very definite requirements 
that must be met by the people of God. 

The first is repentance from sin and trustful 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Savior. This, it 
should be noted, is the historic Pauline doctrine 
of salvation by faith, which is at the heart of 
Protestantism. (Galatians 2:15-21; Romans 4:13 
through 5:1.) In John’s Gospel attention is called 
to the inner transformation in the life of man that 
this faith produces. This new life qualifies him for 
citizenship in the kingdom of God. (John 3:1-5, 
16.) 

The second requirement to be met by the people 
of God is the maintenance of a Christlike char- 
acter. The apostle James reminds us that “faith by 
itself, if it has no works, is dead.” (James 2: 14-26.) 

This emphasis upon right attitudes and good 
deeds as evidence of the kind of character required 
of citizens of God’s kingdom is conspicuously 
present in the teachings of Jesus. Among the 
qualities listed are meekness and humility, a for- 
giving spirit, a devout and prayerful attitude to- 
ward God, earnest aggressiveness in extending the 
Kingdom, attention to human needs, and a fra- 
ternal loving attitude toward one’s fellow man. 
(Matthew 5:1 through 7:27; 9:9-13; 25:31-40; 
28: 16-20; Luke 10: 25-37; 11:1-10; 15 and 16; 22: 
24-27.) 

Even Paul, in one of his greatest treatises on 
salvation by faith, declares most heartily that a 
Christian is distinguished by his fruit. (Galatians 
5: 14-24.) 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper or Holy 
Communion is a common meal in memory of the 
new covenant shared in by those who are the peo- 
ple of God. The invitation suggests some of the 
qualities required of those eligible to participate: 
“Ye that do truly and earnestly repent of your 
sins, and are in love and charity with your neigh- 
bors, and intend to lead a new life, following the 
commandments of God, and walking from hence- 
forth in His holy ways, draw near with faith, and 
take this holy Sacrament to your comfort; and 
devoutly kneeling make your humble confession 
to Almighty God.” 


III. The “people of God” and the Christian Church 


The Church, when it is true to its calling, may 
be regarded as “God’s holy community, the true 
Remnant, the people of the New Covenant, and 
the successor to the calling and destiny of Israel.” 2 

H. H. Rowley in his argument that the Church 
is the “heir of election” has this to say: “That the 
Church claimed that it was the spiritual Israel and 
the heir of the election, the Remnant that alone 
could claim the promises reinforced by those of 


2 Bright, op. cit., page 253. 
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the Gentiles who shared in its faith, is hardly to 
be gainsaid. And that faith has continued in the 
Church until the present day. The Church is not 
a society of like-minded people who meet for 
mutual edification, or even for worship. It is the 
Israel of God, chosen and called by Him, and re- 
sponding in a covenant that is both individual! and 
corporate, chosen to receive of His grace, indeed, 
but also to feel the constraint of that grace and to 
render a service that is absolute and uncondi- 
tional.” * 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Professor Bright criticizes the church of today 
by calling attention to the fact that it can summon 
us to a thousand tasks, some of them exceedingly 
trivial, but to no real sense of mission or destiny. 
Says Professor Bright, “We have not wished to be 
the holy people of God, the Church; we have been 
content to be the normal people of the churches.” 4 
Lead your group in a discussion of this statement. 

Do we concern ourselves with things that really 
matter or do we just play at this business of being 
Christians? Are we afraid of being good? Do we 
sometimes shy away from doing things that might 
link us with the good people of our society? Would 
we be embarrassed to be known in our community 
as people of God? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize the points that you 
have made during the lesson period. Stress the 
fact that our choice of citizenship in the Kingdom 
is one that we can make or reject. Also emphasize 
the requirements of discipleship. 


p—__The Group in Action 


By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 





These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The aim of the lesson for today is to 
lead adults to think about what it means to be a 
people of God and how God “chooses” people to 
be his own. You will want the members of your 
group to think seriously about these questions and 
to decide for themselves whether or not they are 
God’s people and what that means for them. 

This is important because of widespread mis- 
understanding in this area and because of the 
danger of self-satisfaction and bigotry which may 
arise from a wrong interpretation. 

Preparation: After reading the Scripture refer- 
ences and Morrison’s material in Adult Student, 
think seriously of what the term “chosen people 
of God” means to you. Think of the experiences 


3 From The Biblical Doctrine of Election, by H. H. Rowley. Alec 
R. Allenson, Inc., publisher. Used by permission. 
‘ Bright, op. cit., p. 154. 
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in your own life and in the life of your own com- 
munity which have driven persons closer to God. 
Also think of some of your particular blessings 
and the responsibilities they demand. 

To begin: Open with a brief review of the pur- 
pose of the whole unit, tying in the points of last 
Sunday’s discussion with the general topic. Then 
suggest, as does Morrison, that the ideas of a 
kingdom of God and of a people of God are as 
closely related as the instruments of an orchestra 
as they play a song. God could not have much of 
a Kingdom if he had no people in it. On the other 
hand, persons to, become a people have to be united 
by some common bond of belief or purpose—the 
Kingdom. 

How to proceed: State that the main question 
for discussion today is, What does it mean to be 
the chosen people of God? Begin to develop the 
question by a summary of the Scripture lessons 
for the week. 

Some of these subordinate questions may bring 
out discussion: What made the Jewish people 
think they were the chosen people? In what way, 
if any, was their idea of a chosen people different 
from the Nazi idea of a superior race? When did 
they think they became chosen? 

What particular characteristics or conditions 
led them to believe they were chosen? Consider 
this rather carefully. Remember that the Jews 
were never the richest or most powerful nation 
of the world; in fact, they were a small, militarily 


weak nation living in a semibarren land. Do you 
think it possible that the very trying conditions 
under which they lived drove them to recognize 
their dependence upon God and that was the way 
they were “chosen”? 

Continue with questions such as these: What 
responsiblities and obligations did the Jews see for 
themselves as a result of being the chosen people? 
What were some of the results of their being 
chosen? Read some of the “Suffering Servant” 
passages from Isaiah (for example, 53:1-9), to 
show what it meant to be the chosen one of God. 

We say that we believe that all men are brothers 
and that salvation is for everyone. What, then, 
does it mean to be chosen today? What conditions 
have driven us to God and revealed God to us? 
What responsibilities and obligations are ours 
because of our relation to God? Consider some of 
the blessings which are ours through no effort or 
virtue of our own. Are these signs that we are 
chosen of God? To what? How are persons born 
anew into the Kingdom? In what sense, then, is 
the Kingdom a trust to those who have been 
privileged to catch some glimpses of it? 

In closing: Read Isaiah 42: 1-4 after a very brief 
summary of the discussion. Your closing prayer 
may be one that we may all be worthy to be chosen 
people of God. 

Between sessions: Assign each of the Scripture 
readings to a different individual for report at next 
Sunday’s session. 


October 16: The Kingdom in 


the New Testament 


in Action 


eT he Leader 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” for additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson you will be concerned not so 
much with the development of a single thought 
about the kingdom of God as with opening up a 
lot of varied ideas to be dealt with separately and 
in greater detail in subsequent lessons. Read care- 
fully the material presented by the writer of the 
lessons in Adult Student, and note the various 
points of view expressed there. 

Since our topic deals specifically with the New 


Testament teachings concerning the kingdom of 
God, you will want to have your Bible close at 
hand for ready reference. Look up the passages 
cited from time to time in the material which 
follows. 

If you wish to use additional resources, you 
will find a list on page 32. Some of them should 
be in your church library. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The kingdom of God in the teachings of Jesus 
A. Good news 
B. The greatest good 
C. Paradoxes of the Kingdom 
1. God’s gift, yet man’s task 
2. Dramatic intervention, yet slow growth 
3. Internal, yet external 
4. A present fact, yet a future hope 
II. The kingdom of God in the early church 
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4 
bhwing Galloway 


We help bring in the Kingdom by helping others. 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin is to call attention to the 
central place given the kingdom of God in the life 
and thought of Jesus. He inaugurated his public 
ministry with the announcement: “The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; re- 
pent, and believe in the gospel” (Mark 1:15), and 
from that day to the end of his life, he proclaimed 
the Kingdom by thought, word, and deed. The 
most frequent introduction to his parables is: “The 
kingdom of heaven [God] is like. . .” In the Beati- 
tudes the “poor in spirit” and “those who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake” are blessed, 
for “theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” The pattern 
for prayer that he taught his disciples contains 
the earnest petition: 


Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, 


On earth as it is in heaven. 


The true aim of life, he says, is that men should 
“seek first his kingdom and his righteousness.” 
Finally, at the end, as at the beginning of his 
ministry, he makes a confident assertion about the 
Kingdom (Mark 14:25). 


How To PROCEED 


It would be a good idea to suggest here that we 
turn to the New Testament for a closer look at 
what it has to say about the kingdom of God. 


I. The kingdom of God in the teachings of Jesus 


It is in the teachings of Jesus, particularly as 
recorded in the first three Gospels, that insight 
into the kingdom of God attains its sharpest focus. 
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If, however, we look there for a clear-cut and 
precise treatment of the subject, we are doomed 
to disappointment. 

What we find are many accounts approaching 
the subject from diverse points of reference and 
under various circumstances. It is as though Jesus 
were trying to illuminate the many facets of the 
concept rather than deliver a systematic treatise 
on the subject. He throws a beam of light on the 
object from first one perspective and then another, 
but always with an attitude of keen appreciation 
and reverence. 

A. Good news.—Jesus inaugurated his ministry 
by proclaiming the gospel—the good news that 
the kingdom of God was at hand. This was good 
news to his people, for it announced the fulfillment 
of their deepest longings. The faith of Israel had 
been sustained through centuries of oppression 
and disaster by the hope of a coming Kingdom. 
While there was no consensus of opinion about the 
nature of that Kingdom, the popular views are, 
for the most part, characterized by hopes of na- 
tional independence, relief from persecution and 
oppression, peace and prosperity, judgment for 
the enemies of the nation and for evil persons 
within the nation, and the reign of God’s chosen 
representative, the Messiah. 

“Thus,” says Branscomb, “when Jesus appeared 
in Galilee preaching, ‘The kingdom of God is at 
hand,’ it is not surprising that he stirred the 
masses to eager attention. A new prophet had 
appeared, declaring that God was ready to estab- 
lish his reign. .. . From their standpoint that was 
the ‘good news.’ ” 1 

B. The greatest good. You will now want to 
proceed to a second major point that Jesus makes 
concerning the kingdom of God: it is the greatest 
good in life, the summum bonum, and the search 
for it is man’s main endeavor. “But seek first his 
kingdom and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be yours as well,” he tells his hearers (Mat- 
thew 6:33). 

As the supreme value in life, the Kingdom is 
worth more than all else man has heretofore re- 
garded as valuable. It is “the pearl of great value” 
for which the pearl merchant will sacrifice all 
that he has in order to possess it (Matthew 13: 45- 
46). It is the “treasure hidden in a field” for which 
a man sells all his possessions in order to obtain it 
(Matthew 13:44). It is the one thing that man is 
to place above his family and his friends (Mark 
10: 29-30; Luke 18:29-30). Whenever there is a 
conflict of loyalties in which loyalty to the King- 
dom is involved, it must come first. The Kingdom 
is of such great value because of its spiritual sig- 
nificance. It means forgiveness of sins, the restora- 
tion of fellowship with God, and the richest, fullest 
(eternal) life. 

C. Paradoxes of the Kingdom. A number of 
ideas about the Kingdom may be grouped to- 


1From The Teachings of Jesus, by Harvie Branscomb. Abingdon 
Press, 1931. 
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gether under this general heading. Most of these 
ideas will be developed more fully in later lessons. 
The term “paradox” is used here because many of 
Jesus’ views concerning the kingdom of God are 
seemingly though by no means actually contradic- 
tory. 

1. The Kingdom is God’s gift, yet it is man’s 
task. In Luke 12:32, it is represented unmistak- 
ably as God’s gift: “Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.” It comes, then, not as the result of man’s 
striving but as a generous act of a gracious God. 
Man cannot by great effort build it. (The idea of 
“building the Kingdom” will be explored more 
fully in the lesson for November 20.) 

In spite of what Jesus has to say about the 
Kingdom as a gift of God, he also has a great deal 
to say about man’s responsibility. The kingdom 
of God does not come for man unless he per- 
forms such obligations as feeding the hungry, 
quenching the thirst of the thirsty, welcoming the 
stranger, clothing the naked, visiting the sick, and 
showing mercy to prisoners and outcasts (Mat- 
thew 25:31-46). Those, of whatever profession 
or creed, who do not do the will of the Father 
cannot enter the Kingdom. It is not enough to 
hail Him “Lord, Lord” or to honor his name in 
doctrine, hymn, or prayer (Matthew 7: 21-23). 

It is the nature of the gift which requires action 
on the part of both God and man. There are ma- 
terial gifts that depend wholly upon the will of the 
giver, but there are other gifts that require re- 
sponse on the part of the recipient in order to 
make the transaction complete. A wealthy father 
can give his son money and books. He can pay his 
bills at college and give him a generous allowance, 
but whether he gives him an education depends 
upon the boy. The principle is even more clear in 
the higher gifts of a right spirit and character. A 
father can do all within his power to create a clean 
heart and renew a right spirit within his son, but 
the boy alone can make such gifts possible. So it is 
with the Kingdom. God gives it, but man alone 
determines whether he is to meet the conditions 
for receiving it. Those conditions require that he 
do the will of God. 

2. The kingdom of God comes through dramatic 
intervention, yet it is a process of slow growth. 
There are many sayings of Jesus which seem to 
imply that the Kingdom will come suddenly as a 
mighty and cataclysmic act of God. God will inter- 
vene in history, overthrow existing society, judge 
evil men and nations, and set up an entirely new 
order of things. Jesus’ discourse concerning the 
end of the age (Matthew 24:3-51; Mark 13) sug- 
gests such a manner for the coming of the King- 
dom. Certain of the parables imply a similar view, 
especially the parable of the weeds of the field 
(Matthew 13: 36-43) and that of the dragnet (Mat- 
thew 13: 47-50). These will be discussed in greater 
detail in the lesson for October 30. 

On the other hand, much of what Jesus has to 


say suggests that the Kingdom comes by a process 
of slow growth and development. Note, for ex- 
ample, the parable of the mustard seed and of the 
leaven (Luke 13: 18-21). The parable of the grow- 
ing seed, “first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full grain in the ear,” clearly represents the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God in terms of growth. 

Moreover, Jesus’ teaching that the Kingdom is 
present already, although in its totality yet to be 
realized, is a strong argument against the view 
that it would come only as a dramatic intervention 
of God into the affairs of earthly life. The King- 
dom is regarded as being partially present at least 
in the events that happen wherever Jesus goes. 

3. The kingdom of God is internal, yet it is ex- 
ternal. The Kingdom as a spiritual fact in individ- 
ual experience and as a visible reality in a new 
social order has been stressed at one time or an- 
other in Protestant thought. There seems to be 
ample justification for both views in the Gospels. 
There are many sayings of Jesus which stress right 
attitudes, right motives, and a right will—a “heart 
right with God.” The Beatitudes and the Sermon 
on the Mount as a whole (Matthew 5 through 7) 
do not tell us what to do in order to be worthy of 
the Kingdom; they tell us the kind of character we 
must have, the kind of spirit that must prevail in 
our lives. It is purity of heart, humility of spirit, a 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, mercy, a 
peacemaking attitude, endurance, forgiveness, 
generosity, sincerity, love, and the like that con- 
stitute the Kingdom. 

The kingdom of God is something within. The 
same truth is illustrated in Jesus’ sayings about 
being like a child in order to enter. Because the 
Kingdom is, above all, an inner, spiritual life given 
by God, it requires the spirit of the child to receive 
it—the spirit of humility and openness and trust 
(Matthew 18: 3-4). 

Moreover, it is only through a new birth, a birth 
of the Spirit, an inner transformation within the 
life of the individual, that one is enabled to expe- 
rience the Kingdom (John 3:3-6). “The Kingdom 
Within” will be the topic for our lesson on Novem- 
ber 27. 

Yet there are sayings of Jesus that have tre- 
mendous implications for the reconstruction of 
society, for manifestations of the kingdom of God 
on earth. Much of his teaching deals with ethics, 
with questions of right and wrong. While his 
ethics are those of a fully realized Kingdom rather 
than an earthly society, it is evident that he ex- 
pected his followers to take them seriously. 

“ _. in New Testament theology the Kingdom 
of God is not only ... the norm by which all 
human behavior is judged, it is a new order which 
even now bursts in upon the present one and 
summons men to be its people. Its summons de- 
mands response, and that response is obedience 
and righteousness here and now.” ? 

“The real way to serve God, he [Jesus] teaches, 


2 Bright, op. cit., page 223. 
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is to serve men, and the way in which we treat 
our brothers in need here is to be the final test of 
our possession of the spirit [of the Kingdom] 
(Matthew 25: 31-46) .” 3 (See lesson for November 
13.) 

4. The kingdom of God is a present fact, yet it is 
a future hope. Jesus announces that the Kingdom 
is at hand, yet he teaches his disciples to pray, 
“Thy kingdom come.” This tension between the 
Kingdom that now is and the Kingdom to be 
realized in the future runs through the teachings 
of Jesus. Since it will be dealt with in detail in 
next Sunday’s lesson, there is no need to dwell 
on it at any great length here. It is important, how- 
ever, that it be mentioned as one of the paradoxes 
of Jesus’ teaching about the kingdom of God. 


II. The kingdom of God in the early church 


While the phrase “kingdom of God” disappears 
almost entirely from the New Testament writings 
other than the first three Gospels, the idea itself 
is always present. It is present in the interpreta- 
tions the various writers give of the significance 
of Jesus. The hope of the Kingdom becomes in- 
separable from the belief that Jesus is the ac- 
knowledged Messiah. It is present in John’s view 
of “eternal life” (John 3:15-16; 4:34-38; 5:24, 39- 
40; 6:35-40, 66-69; 12:20-25). It is present also in 
James’s constant reference to good works (James 
1:19 through 2:26) and in Paul’s doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith (Romans 5:1-21; 6:20-23; Gala- 
tians 2: 15-20). It is present in the organization and 
development of the Christian communities or 
churches. (This topic will be developed more fully 
in the lesson for November 6.) Finally, the 
kingdom of God is present in that great apocalyptic 
vision in which “The kingdom of the world has 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and he shall reign for ever and ever” (Revelation 
11:15) and in which the writer sees a new heaven 
and a new earth (Revelation 21:1 through 22:5). 


QUESTIONS FoR Discussion 


1. What do you think of Jesus’ teaching that the 
kingdom of God is the greatest good? What is 
there about it that entitles it to this designation? 

2. What difference, if any, do you find between 
the phrase “eternal life” as used in the Fourth 
Gospel and some of Paul’s writings and the phrase 
“kingdom of God” as used in the first three 
Gospels? What difference would it make if you 
substituted “eternal life” for “kingdom of God” 
in the first three Gospels? Try it in some specific 
instances. 


In CLosInG 


Summarize the major points made concerning 
the kingdom of God in the New Testament. Your 
summary might run somewhat as follows: 

1. The kingdom of God is good news. 





% From The Teachings of Jesus, by Harris Franklin Rall. Abing- 
don Press, 1930. 
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2. The kingdom of God is the greatest good. 

3. The Kingdom is God’s gift, yet it is man’s 
task. 

4. The Kingdom comes through dramatic inter- 
vention of God into human history, yet it comes by 
a process of slow growth. 

5. The Kingdom is within the heart of the in- 
dividual, yet it is manifest in a new social order. 

6. The Kingdom is a present fact, yet it is a 
future hope. 

7. The Kingdom is present in the New Testa- 
ment writings other than the first three Gospels, 
in their interpretation of the significance of Jesus, 
in John’s view of eternal life, in Paul’s doctrine of 
salvation by faith, in James’s constant reference 
to good works as evidences of discipleship, in the 
organization and development of the church, and 
in the apocalyptic vision of the kingdom of our 
Lord. 

Indicate the points that will be dealt with in sub- 
sequent lessons. 


in Action 


ra———The Group 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: In this lesson and in the two to follow, 
you will be primarily concerned with getting a 
historical perspective by studying the Bible and 
other sources to see what the Kingdom meant to 
early Christians. This will help us interpret our 
own experiences of the Kingdom in light of tradi- 
tion. 

Preparation: Read everything you can about the 
messianic hope of the Jews. You will see that 
there were several different ideas and expecta- 
tions. Read the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke in their entirety, taking special note of all 
references to the Kingdom. Be sure to read Morri- 
son’s material in Adult Student, of course. 

To begin: Explain the purpose of this and the 
following two lessons. Enlist the assistance of the 
group in finding and reporting on material. State 
that the main question for discussion today is, 
What are some of the ideas about the Kingdom in 
the New Testament? 

How to proceed: Ask the person who was to re- 
port on the first two Scriptures to do so. If you are 
using a full hour for the class, ask other members 
to read Matthew 3:1-12 and Luke 3:2-17. Then 
ask, What did John the Baptizer teach about the 
Kingdom? How did the people receive him? What 
seemed to be new in his message? 

The next report concerns the kind of persons 
who are citizens of the Kingdom. Ask the class 
members to discuss briefly the meaning of the 
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various terms: “poor in spirit,’ “those who 
mourn,” etc. 

The next reference concerns the place of ma- 
terial things. What does Jesus think will happen 
when persons seek the qualities of living embodied 
in the Kingdom? 

The next two references may be reported on 
together to give some of the ideas Paul had of the 
Kingdom. Discuss such questions as, What did 
Paul mean when he said that the Kingdom con- 
sists of power rather than in talk? What kind of 
power was he talking about? What relation did 
Paul think food and drink had to the Kingdom? 
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By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Our purpose in teaching this lesson will be to 
face up to some of the problems created by those 
views about the kingdom of God which look upon 
it as being wholly otherworldly and postpone its 
coming until the end of the present age. We shall 
try to enable our students to see that such views 
require to be placed in a true perspective. The 
element of hope for a fully realized Kingdom at 
the end of the age must be preserved, and at the 
same time, the disparity about what men can do 
here and now must be overcome. 

By all means read carefully the material pro- 


Read the verses just preceding the reference in 
Romans to see why Paul said what he did here. 
What did he say were the important things in the 
Kingdom? Allow comments from the group. 

In closing: Ask the person having the last refer- 
ence to read it and continue, if you wish, with a 
prayer that we may “be grateful .. . and offer to 
God acceptable worship.” 

Between sessions: Ask the class members to 
read Morrison’s material and the Scripture refer- 
ences carefully and to come to class prepared to 
discuss what we mean by apocalyptic writings and 
the meaning they have for us. 


October 23: 


st, Present, or Postponed 


(World Service Sunday ) 


vided in Adult Student and keep your Bible at 
hand for reference as passages are suggested from 
time to time in the text which follows. 


Turn to page 32 for a list of books that you will 
find helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The eschatological view of the kingdom of 

God 
A. Outgrowth of apocalyptic thought 
B. Premillennialism 
C. The theology of crisis 

II. The social view of the kingdom of God 

III. The kingdom of God—a present reality and 
a future hope 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by noting that the first two 
lessons in this series beg the question as to whether 
the kingdom of God is past, present, or postponed. 
To say that God rules in history or to identify the 
people of God with citizens of the Kingdom is to 
commit ourselves to a view that makes the king- 
dom of God a continuing reality—past, present, 
and future. In this lesson we shall look further 
into our justification for such a position. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The eschatological view of the kingdom of God 


In spite of the view to which we have committed 
ourselves in the first two lessons, we must take 
note of the fact that large numbers of Christians, 
many of whom will be in our classes, despair of 
any resemblance of the present world order to the 
kingdom of God. They hold that the Kingdom is 
solely a future event to come at the end of the 
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present age. Thus it is placed in an eschatological 
setting. That is to say, it is related to those events 
—the day of judgment, death and immortality, the 
millennium, the Second Coming of Christ, and 
God’s eternal reign in heaven—which have to do 
with the ultimate destiny of man. 

A. Outgrowth of apocalyptic thought.—Such a 
view as that noted above is an outgrowth of apoca- 
lyptic thought which flourished in biblical times 
between 200 B.c. and a.p. 150. The term “apoca- 
lyptic” (adjective of apocalypse) comes from 
Latin and Greek root words meaning to “uncover” 
or “to unveil.” Hence, it refers to the revealing 
of the hitherto hidden future. 

According to the apocalyptic view, there is a 
life-and-death struggle going on beyond the uni- 
verse between the forces of God and the forces 
of Satan. It is believed that God will ultimately 
triumph; meanwhile the world suffers under the 
control of Satan and his demons. Such a view 
thrives on adversity, for during periods of great 
calamity it appears that one’s only hope is in a 
future act of God. Man has failed. His only salva- 
tion is in deliverance from above. 

Such were the occasions which gave rise to 
the biblical books of Daniel and Revelation. The 
first was a product of the severe persecution of the 
Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes (second century 
B.c.). The second came out of the persecution of 
Christians under Diocletian (close of first century 
A.D.). 

These two books are the best examples we have 
of apocalyptic writing. A characteristic of this type 
of writing is the use of elaborate symbolism and 
cryptic language, the purpose of which is to re- 
veal the message to those for whom it is intended 
and to keep it hidden from all adversaries. (See 
especially Daniel 7:2-27 and Revelation 20: 1-4.) 
It should be observed here that the highly figura- 
tive language of apocalyptic literature has given 
rise to some of the most extravagant and bizarre 
notions concerning the coming of the Kingdom. 

B. Premillennialism.—The expectation of a lit- 
eral fulfillment of Revelation 20 has led many 
Christians (Adventists and others) to the view 
that Christ’s “second coming” will inaugurate a 
period of one thousand years during which time 
Satan will be bound and Christ with his saints will 
rule the world (premillennialism). According to 
this view, Satan will be let loose at the end of the 
millennium (one thousand years) for one final 
onslaught, but he will be utterly destroyed by the 
power of God and will be cast into the lake of 
fire. Then, there will be a great resurrection of all 
believers and the creation of a new heaven and a 
new earth—the kingdom of God in all its splendor. 

(It might be noted here that there is also a large 
group of Christians who believe that Christ will 
come for the second time after the millennium 
[postmillennialism]. For them the millennium is 
now in progress. ) , 

There have also been many who have been led 
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to make complicated calculations of the date of 
Christ’s return, identifying the number 666 (the 
beast) with first one and then another totalitarian 
ruler—Caesar, the Kaiser, Hitler, and Stalin. One 
of the better-known calculations was made by 
C. T. (Pastor) Russell in 1881 and published in 
1886 in book form with the title Millennial Dawn, 
subtitle Plan of the Ages. It predicted that the 
millennium would come sometime before the end 
of 1914. The book received widespread attention, 
and more than five million copies were sold. 

It should be pointed out that Jesus’ teachings 
give very little encouragement for such predic- 
tions. While he warned his disciples of many 
things that would happen in connection with the 
coming of the Kingdom, he refused to name the 
day, and for the simple reason that he did not 
know. “But of that day or that hour,” said Jesus, 
“no one knows, not even the angels in heaven, 
nor the Son, but only the Father” (Mark 13:32). 

C. The theology of crisis.—Because of the cha- 
otic conditions and unrest in the world during the 
past few decades there has been a resurgence of 
the kind of thought that postpones realization of 
the kingdom of God to the future. Man’s sinful 
nature renders him powerless to make progress 
in that direction in the here and now. It is only 
through a dramatic intervention of God bringing 
the present age to a close that the Kingdom can 
come. 

Such a view is most at home in continental 
theology, because on the continent of Europe 
Christians have been subjected to more acute 
deprivation and persecution than in America. Karl 
Barth, foremost exponent of this theology of crisis, 
is said to have reminded the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam in 1948 that neither man 
nor the church can do any good thing save wait 
in faith for God to work his perfect work and 
will in history. 

Before moving on to another topic in our out- 
line, we should pause to remind our students that 
one of the most regrettable results of an escha- 
tological view of the kingdom of God is that in its 
focus upon the future it cultivates an attitude of 
aloofness toward social issues and a lack of in- 
centive for social reform. 


II. The social view of the kingdom of God 


We should say a few words here avout a view 
of the Kingdom that is extreme in precisely the 
opposite direction from that presented above. It 
identifies the kingdom of God with an ideal social 
order on earth—nothing more. It is something that 
man builds in the here and now. The representa- 
tives of this point of view, in its most extreme 
form, look with disfavor upon any attempt to 
direct thought concerning the kingdom of God in 
terms of what happens beyond history. What the 
future ultimately has in store for us is inconse- 
quential. It is what we think and do about the 
age of which we are a part that counts. This is the 
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position of religious, though nontheistic, human- 
ists. 

At times Protestant liberals have come close to 
humanists in their view of the Kingdom. Consider, 
for example, this statement from one of them: 
“Live today as if the Family of God has already 
come, and rely upon God for deliverance; live 
now as good members of God’s Home, run the 
risks, accept the penalties, and trust God for 
victory.” } 

It must be said, however, to the credit of most 
Protestant liberals that they do not feel that man 
is left wholly alone in his efforts in behalf of the 
Kingdom. God works with him. Nor do they look 
for its complete realization in the here and now. 
They trust God to look out for his part when the 
time comes and are insistent that man do his part 
now. 

This social view of the Kingdom is strongest 
where the eschatological view is weakest; it is long 
on social reform. On the other hand, it is weakest 
where the eschatological view is strongest; it is 
short on the future hope that gives comfort in 
time of crisis. 


III. The kingdom of God—a present reality and a 
future hope 


Last week we noted how Jesus combined the 
present and the future in his view of the Kingdom. 
Review some of the observations made then. 

By way of summary of Jesus’ position one might 
say, “the Kingdom is present already, although in 
its totality yet to be realized.” Or one might quote 
the New Testament scholar, C. H. Dodd, as fol- 
lows: “It appears that while Jesus employed the 
traditional symbolism of apocalypse to indicate 
the otherworldly or absolute character of the 
kingdom of God, he used parables to illustrate the 
idea that the kingdom of God had come upon 
men there and then... .” 2 

This, then, it would seem, is a reasonable and 
justifiable position with respect to the question 
as to whether the kingdom of God is past, present, 
or postponed: It has been and is in a real sense 
present already; it is in its totality yet to be real- 
ized. It is present in every age to the extent that 
man believes in what is right, thinks the right 
thoughts, has the right attitudes, is motivated by 
the right spirit, and does the right things. In short, 
it is present to the extent that man conforms his 
will and his ways to the will of God. 

The Kingdom is yet to come to the extent that 
man fails to conform his will and his ways to the 
will of God. And who among us would deny that 
man has a long, long way to go in this respect! 
As a matter of fact, who among us is rash enough 
to believe that man can ever, by his own efforts, 
bring about the kingdom of God in its fullness! 


1From The P : , ee 
Pras, 1908, e Personality of Jesus, by Kirby Page. Association 


*From The P, ‘ 
Scribner's Seal ‘arables of the Kingdom, by C. H. Dodd. Charles 





The consummation must be accomplished by God 
himself. 

Belief in the possibility of doing something here 
and now in behalf of the Kingdom keeps Chris- 
tians alert to their responsibility for engaging in 
action designed to create a better world. Belief 
in the consummation of the Kingdom as an act of 
God keeps them humble and gives them courage 
when their own best efforts seem doomed to 
disaster. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If we conceive of the Kingdom as a society 
in which the will of God is done, what changes 
would it make in (a) our attitudes toward other 
races, (b) our family life, (c) our economics, (d) 
our relations with other nations? 

2. Which is the more deadly—the aloofness to 
social reform which comes from the eschatological 
view of the Kingdom or the disillusionment that 
may come when we see our failures to achieve 
very much by way of bringing in the Kingdom? 


In CLOSING 


You might like to make use of one of the fol- 
lowing summaries regarding the kingdom of God 
as a present reality and a future hope. 

“The faith of Jesus in the coming of the King- 
dom has been the inspiration of the church through 
the centuries, as it has directed its efforts toward 
the making of a better world. During periods 
favorable to growth her attempts to create a new 
society through worship, preaching, and Christian 
social action have been continuous. On the other 
hand, when great crises have bowed men low and 
deprived them of the opportunities to change con- 
ditions through consecrated human endeavor, the 
church has turned sometimes to the outlook of 
apocalyptic thinking, and reasserted her faith that 
God would act, where men could not.” 3 

“The kingdom of God,” says Branscomb, “in so 
far as it is already present upon earth struggles 
against ignorance, greed, and cruelty. Looking 
back over the centuries one can see progress, a 


3 From The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles M. Laymon, 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 





Lessons for November 


The study of “What Does the Kingdom of 
God Mean to Us?” will be continued in 
November. The topics for these lessons will 
be: 


November 6: The Church—Kingdom Sub- 
stitute? ” 

November 13: A Social Interpretation of the 
Kingdom 

November 20: The 
Growing? 

November 27: The Kingdom Within 


Kingdom—Building or 
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gain here, a victory there. But how slow is that 
advance! All around one sees vice organized for 
gain, selfishness despoiling the helpless, indiffer- 
ence betraying the cause of the good....In... 
hours of discouragement Jesus’ teaching that the 
kingdom will come in all its goodness and its 
beauty comes with ringing challenge. We fight 
not in our own strength alone. There is no possi- 
bility of failure. Ultimately God’s rule will be 
universally established. . . . When the Christian 
church gives up that vision of the future kingdom 
—though men may vary as to the mode of its 
coming—we shall become in prophetic language 
‘a people of relaxed hands and trembling knees.’ ” 4 

“The Kingdom of God in the New Testament 
must be understood in a two-fold aspect: It has 
come and is even now in the world; it is also yet 
to come. ... 

“The rule of God was... believed to be present 
fact in that it was not doubted that God was at 
all times in control, judging the affairs of men in 
the context of history and summoning men to his 
service. On the other hand, that rule was always 
viewed as a future thing to be consummated in 
the eschatological event at the issue of history. 
But whereas in the Old Testament and in Judaism 
these two aspects of the Kingdom are held in bal- 
ance, in Christ they are brought together: the 
future thing is made present, the Kingdom is at 
hand here and now, and one may enter it and 
know its victory. Furthermore, so the New Testa- 
ment declares, Christ—through his ministry, his 
death and resurrection—has made the triumph of 
that Kingdom sure. The victorious Kingdom is 
thus no longer a passively awaited thing, but a 
dynamically active one.” 5 


in Action 


<The Group 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The aim of this lesson is a large one: to 
help adults understand apocalyptic writings and 
ideas and to evaluate apocalyptic teachings about 
the Kingdom. This is particularly important, since 
many accept these teachings in a literal fashion 
never intended by their authors. Their emphasis 
is upon the end of our present age and a Kingdom 
to come only in the hereafter. 

Preparation: In addition to reading the regular 
material, consult some good commentary—The 
Abingdon Bible Commentafy, or “The Moffatt 
New Testament Commentary’”—on the apocalyptic 
writings. A pamphlet by Martin Rist, Daniel 
and Revelation,® gives a very good background 


* Branscomb, op. cit., pages 143-44. 
5 Bright, op. cit., page 237. 
® Daniel and Revelation, by Martin Rist. Abingdon Press. 45 cents. 
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for this lesson in our study of the Kingdoms, 

To begin: Introduce the discussion by explain- 
ing that there are different ideas about the King- 
dom in the biblical writings. They fall into at 
least two groups—those which see the Kingdom as 
a growing, living thing, present here and now, at 
least in its beginnings; and those who see it as 
something that will be established by an act of God 
sometime in the future. Today we are to discuss 
this second idea and see how it is expressed in the 
Scripture and by many persons today. Our ques- 
tion may be, What is the nature of apocalyptic 
teaching? 

How to proceed: Have several class members 
read the Seripture references, noting in what way 
they seem to be apocalyptic in nature. Discuss 
some of these questions (Morrison’s material 
[Adult Student] will help answer them): Under 
what circumstances do apocalyptic ideas and 
teachings arise? What do you think is the rea- 
son? How do apocalypticists differ from prophets? 
In what ways do apocalyptic ideals seem to differ 
from those of Jesus’ main teaching? How does the 
apocalyptic idea of God differ from that of Jesus? 

Then turn to some present-day apocalypticists. 
There are many sects that sponsor radio programs 
and other publicity under the name of prophecy 
who are actually apocalypticists. There is also 
a widespread movement among intellectual the- 
ologians to put emphasis upon apocalyptic ideas. 
What are their arguments? On what do they base 
their teachings? Why do you think these teach- 
ings appeal to persons? (There is undoubtedly a 
reason why this theological movement started in 
Europe after the First World War.) In what ways 
do their ideals and their motives differ from those 
of persons who believe that God is working with 
us here and now? What is the danger of interpret- 
ing apocalyptic literature literally? 

You may run into some confusion and differ- 
ences of opinion among members of your group 
in dealing with this topic. Be fair to everyone. 
Keep the discussion in the realm, of facts and rea- 
sons, and do not allow tempers to flare or emotions 
to rule the discussion. If someone seems to be up- 
set, try to reason with him calmly. Admit his right 
to his opinion and to substantiate it with his own 
reasons. 

In closing: Summarize the discussion in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way, pointing out new facts that have 
been brought out and any differences which may 
have arisen. If there is any evidence of tension, 
you may let your closing prayer be one of thanks- 
giving that Christians who differ widely in belief 
can find fellowship one with another. 

Between sessions: Ask members to take the 
various parables in the Scripture lessons for next 
week, to read or tell them, and if possible read 
what a good commentary has to say about them. 
In addition to the Scripture references listed, as- 
sign Matthew 9:16-17 and Luke 15. 
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October 30: Parables of the Kingdom 


-——The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


In this lesson we shall endeavor to show how 
the parables of Jesus take us to the very heart 
of his teachings about the nature of the kingdom 
of God. Since it is not feasible to include them 
all within the scope of a single lesson, we shall 
have a few words to say about Jesus’ use of para- 
bles, and then we shall proceed to a closer look at 
a collection of parables of the Kingdom from the 
thirteenth chapter of Matthew. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Before you go further in your preparation, read 
very carefully the material in Adult Student. 
Then, read Matthew 13:1-50. After you have read 
both of these, it is suggested that you proceed with 
your preparation, using the material which follows 
as best meets your needs. _ 

You will find a Bible commentary most useful. 
The one-volume Abingdon Bible Commentary and 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7, are recom- 
mended especially. Turn to the comments for 
Matthew 13:1-50. Also, consult general articles 
on Jesus’ use of parables. See page 32 for further 
suggestions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I, Jesus’ use of parables 
A. Definition and nature of a parable 
B. Principles of interpretation 
C. The extent to which used 
D. The purpose in using parables 
II. The parables of the thirteenth chapter of 
Matthew 
A. The soils 
B. The weeds and the dragnet 
C. The mustard seed and the leaven 
D. The treasure hidden in a field and the pear] 
of great value 


To BEGIN 


You might very well begin by quoting from a 
statement in Branscomb’s The Teachings of Jesus, 
where Branscomb says that Jesus’ mission was 
“to announce the nearness of the kingdom of God 
and to prepare his people for its coming. His objec- 
tive was to save men rather than to teach in a 
formal way. But his proclamation of the kingdom 
involved . . . exhortation, warning, explanation, 
and instruction. Teaching thus became one of the 


primary aspects of his work.” ! This is where his 
use of parables came into the picture—it was a 
method of teaching, of proclaiming the Kingdom. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Jesus’ use of parables 


A. Definition and nature of a parable.—A para- 
ble is a simple story based on a familiar experience 
and having an application to some aspect of the 
spiritual life. A classic old definition, one that 
can hardly be improved, refers to a parable as “an 
earthly saying with a heavenly meaning.” A par- 
able is to be distinguished from an allegory, the 
main difference being that the true parable is in- 
tended to make one point and only one, whereas 
the allegory carries a meaning in every detail of 
the narrative. This brings us, then, to a funda- 
mental question with respect to the parables of 
Jesus—what are some of the principles of interpre- 
tation to be followed? 

B. Principles of interpretation.—(1) The first 
principle of interpretation is this: Look for the 
central truth in the parable and avoid clever spec- 
ulation about details. 

Take, for example, the parable of the good 
Samaritan. It has a meaning which is central and 
emphatic: The true neighbor is one whose heart 
is big enough to make him go to the help of a 
fellow man in need. Yet, Augustine (fourth 
century) attempted to explain this parable by 
decoding it term by term. The “man” referred to 
in the story represents Adam; “Jerusalem”—the 
heavenly city of peace from whose blessedness 
Adam fell; “Jericho”—mortality; the “robbers”— 
the devils and angels who “stripped him” of his 
immortality, “and beat him” by persuading him 
to sin, “and departed, leaving him half-dead” 
(state of sinfulness); .. .” 2 

2) Asecond principle of interpretation requires 
that we keep in mind the fact that the parables 
were spoken to ordinary folk. Hence, the interpre- 
tation should be simple; it should not be cluttered 
up with intricate details, nor should it be strained 
to fit into the narrow mold of some pet doctrine. 

3) Finally, in the interpretation of the parables 
there is need for an informed mind and a disci- 
plined imagination. Something should be known 
of the setting of the parable in question and of the 
conditions or circumstances of first-century life 
in Palestine from which it comes. On the other 
hand, one must go beyond the facts and apply 
his imagination. To be too literal or too matter 
of fact in interpretation is to rob the story of some 
of its wonder and spontaneity or to destroy its 
picturesqueness. 

C. The extent to which used.—Matthew 13:34 


1 Branscomb, op. cit., page 98. 
2 Dodd, op. cit., page 12. 
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The parable of the soil. 


and Mark 4:33-34 give some indication of the ex- 
tent to which Jesus made use of parables in his 
teaching. Authorities differ as to the exact number 
used (27 to 59). An article on the parables in The 
Interpreter’s Bible, volume 7, lists thirty-six dif- 
ferent parables, distributed throughout the Synop- 
tic Gospels as follows: six common to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, three common to Matthew and 
Luke, fourteen in Luke only, eleven in Matthew 
only, and two in Mark only. This list may be re- 
garded as a representative one and is illustrative 
of the widespread use of parables by Jesus. 

D. The purpose in using parables—The most 
frequent explanations as to why Jesus used para- 
bles are: (1) to make truth clearer to his hearers, 
(2) to conceal the truth except from those who 
belonged to his inner circle, and (3) to spare the 
unreceptive from the awful responsibility of hear- 
ing and rejecting his message. Matthew 13:13-17, 
34-35 implies that through parables Jesus is mak- 
ing clear to his hearers truths which in more liter- 
al speech had fallen upon deaf ears. On the other 
hand, Mark 4:10-12 and Luke 8: 9-10 suggest that 
the purpose of Jesus in his use of parables is to 
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conceal truth and darken men’s understanding. 
This writer is of the opinion that the purpose of 
Jesus in his use of parables was to reveal more 
and more of the secrets of the Kingdom to the 
inner circle of his disciples and to supply his 
casual hearers with food for thought and perhaps 
an incentive to ask for further instruction. 


II. The parables of the thirteenth chapter of 
Matthew 


The thirteenth chapter of Matthew contains 
seven parables, each of which is illustrative of 
some aspect of the kingdom of God. Note the fol- 
lowing main ideas portrayed: (1) receptivity to 
the message of the Kingdom, (2) the perplexing 
problem of evil and the ultimate separation of the 
good from the evil in the Kingdom, (3) the growth 
of the Kingdom, and (4) the surpassing worth of 
the Kingdom. 

A. The soils —The theme of this parable (Mat- 
thew 13:3b-9, 18-23) is receptivity to the message 
of the Kingdom. It does not place emphasis upon 
the sower, nor the seed sown, but upon the various 
types of soil which receive the seed. The various 
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types of soil represent the types of hearers—the 
congregation. Some are callous and indifferent, 
as impervious to truth as a well-beaten path is to 
sown seed. Some give truth a superficial hearing, 
but their receptivity is lacking in depth. With the 
least provocation their enthusiasm melts away 
like a plant that fades under the heat of the sun 
because its roots are in shallow ground. Others 
are responsive to error as well as to truth. Like 
the thorns that crowd out the good grain, error 
soon crowds out truth. 

The parable, however, is not one of despair; it 
is one of hope. Like the good soil into which the 
seed falls and brings forth grain, there are those 
who hear and respond to the truth of the King- 
dom. This is the climax toward which the story 
moves. The gospel sometimes seems to be seed 
falling on an alien world—the indifferent, the 
shallow, and the worldly. But, this is not altogether 
the case. Some are so receptive that they bring 
forth fruit, even a hundredfold. Upon them rests 
a great responsibility. 

B. The weeds and the dragnet.—The perplexing 
problem of evil and the ultimate separation of 
good from evil in the Kingdom is the theme of the 
parables in Matthew 13: 24-30 and 47-50. Although 
these two parables seem upon first glance to be 
quite dissimilar, they are in reality very much 
alike. They call to mind the perplexing problem of 
evil, the mystery of sin in a God-ruled world— 
the weeds in the midst of the wheat and the bad 
fish in the midst of the good. 

Both parables teach that ultimately there will 
be a complete separation of the good from the 
bad. The ideal of the kingdom of God brings men 
to an inevitable judgment. Meanwhile, the parable 
of the weeds counsels patience in the presence of 
evil: “Let both grow together until the harvest.” 
There is no reason to suppose that this implies 
that evil is not to be restrained or resisted. It is 
simply a word of caution about dealing radically 
or violently, hastily or prematurely with evil, lest 
in its immaturity we mistake good for evil or in 
the process of rooting out evil we destroy some 
of the good with which it is so closely intertwined. 

The parable of the dragnet serves as an antidote 
to the counsel of patience given in the parable of 
the weeds. In the former we are assured that the 
blemish of evil will not be allowed to persist and 
that goodness will be accorded its reward. 

C. The mustard seed and the leaven.—The par- 
ables in Matthew 13:31-33 deal with the growth 
of the Kingdom. The parable of the mustard seed 
and the parable of the leaven illustrate the growth 
of the Kingdom. A slight distinction might be 
made between them in that the first emphasizes 
the extent of the growth—from small beginnings 
to a great expanse—and the second deals with the 
method of the growth—silently, unobtrusively, 
contagiously. Both are parables of hope. The 
ultimate Kingdom cannot be measured in terms 
of its meager beginnings nor is its growth im- 


mediately perceptible. Yet, its realization is 
certain. 

D. The treasure hidden in a field and the pearl 
of great value. The surpassing worth of the King- 
dom is the theme of Matthew 13: 44-46. These are 
twin parables stressing the superior value and 
worth of the Kingdom. The kingdom of God is the 
greatest good, the “summum bonum” for which 
a man should be willing to sacrifice all else in 
order that he might possess it. Slight variations in 
the parables suggest that some stumble upon the 
Kingdom through no effort on their own (treasure 
hidden in a field) while others find it by an un- 
remitting quest (the pearl of great value). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think Jesus’ primary purpose in using 
parables was to reveal or to conceal truth about 
the kingdom of God? Why? 

2. What interpretation would you place upon 
each of the seven parables in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of Matthew? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize the points you have 
made during the lesson period. Relate this lesson 
to those which follow next month when we shall 
discuss the church and the Kingdom, a social 
interpretation of the Kingdom, the growth of the 
Kingdom, and the Kingdom within. 


in Action 


re——The Group 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” . 


Purpose: In these Bible-study lessons on the 
Kingdom, the aim is to study further what Jesus 
had to say about the Kingdom by looking at some 
of his parables. 

To begin: Review briefly our general purpose 
in the course and particularly in these three 
lessons on Bible teachings about the Kingdom. 
Recall that in the lesson for October 16, Morrison 
pointed out two points of view about the Kingdom, 
both of which seem to have been supported by 
Jesus: one, that the Kingdom was something to 
be brought into being by God independently of 
man; the other, that the Kingdom already existed 
within persons or groups. Note again his statement 
on page 52 in Adult Student, beginning, “While 
Jesus packed so much into what he thought of as 
the nearness of the Kingdom .. .” 

The Gospel writers strongly supported the first 
position. However, the very fact that they pre- 
served for us certain parables which support 
the other position would indicate that Jesus must 
have put considerable emphasis upon it also. 
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How to proceed: Go directly into a discussion of 
the Kingdom parables. Let the members of the 
class report on them in the order they are listed. 
Don’t forget the extra assignments. A member 
can read his parable—most of them are quite short 
—and explain what he has been able to find about 
it and what he thinks it means. Then other mem- 
bers can offer their discoveries and ideas or raise 
questions about the report. When one parable is 
completed, go on to the next. 

In order to cover the material, you will prob- 
ably have to limit the discussion to what Jesus 
meant by the parables and what they meant to 
his hearers rather than going into practical modern 


—THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


How Shall I Prepare to Teach? 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE UNIT 


THESE questions have been raised by leaders of 
adults—you and your co-workers. 

“Why see the unit as a whole?” 

When you read a book, do you read the chapter 
headings first? Many people do. It gives them an 
understanding of what to expect and a sense of 
relatedness as they move from chapter to chapter. 
Likewise, when you are preparing to lead a group, 
using any one of the lesson series, check through 
to see what the lesson themes are. 

“What should I look for?” 

Aim 

Number of sessions 

Biblical resouree—Old or New Testament 
Period of biblical history 

Help your group may get from this unit 

“How will this information affect my planning?” 

For any reason (as all-church observances), 
will a Sunday or two not be available for teach- 
ing? If so, which of the sessions might you omit? 
Are any of these sessions of such great significance 
to your group that you might spend more than one 
Sunday with each of them? What are the needs 
of your members? Is this resource of significance 
to them in their Christian growth? 

“Where do I find a description of the unit?” 

In Brace Up Your Minds, Resources for Adults, 
you will find brief descriptions of each unit in 
each of the lesson series. The unit aim for both the 
International Lesson Series and the Adult Fellow- 
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applications at this point. There will be time for 
that in the remaining lessons. Remember that 
these three lessons are giving a background of 
understanding for further discussion of “What 
Does the Kingdom of God Mean to Us?” 

In closing: Sum up the teachings of the parables. 
of Jesus and the ideas expressed by members of 
the group. Emphasize the fact that Jesus taught 
persons in terms of their own everyday living— 
things they could understand. 

Between sessions: Ask the members to read the 
Scripture lessons and students’ material in Adult 
Student. Tell them to be thinking about the church 
and its relation to the Kingdom. 





ship Series appears at the beginning of those units 
in Adult Student. 

If you have a copy of Wesley Quarterly, you 
can easily review all of the sessions in any one 
unit in the International Lesson Series before you 
begin using the material. If your class is using 
Adult Student, you may wish to get a copy of 
Wesley Quarterly for your own use. Because 
Adult Student is published monthly, only four- 
and five-session units will appear in their entirety 
in it. 

“Where do I get these materials?” 

Aputt TEeacHeEr, Adult Student, Wesley Quar- 
terly, Daily Bible Lessons, and other periodicals 
are ordered by your church for your use. 

Brace Up Your Minds will be sent to you free 
by The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory, if not more than fifty copies are re- 
quested. In a number of conferences, copies may 
be obtained from the conference board of educa- 
tion. 

NovEMBER AND DECEMBER— 

In November, we shall offer some suggestions 
on checking up on the resources you need. How 
can you know in advance what you will need in 
later sessions of a unit? 

In December, we shall offer some suggestions 
on steps to take in getting folks in your group to 
participate, to help you in the teaching, to help 
you involve others in the exploration the group 
is making. 

—Doris P. Dennison, staff member of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education of Adults, Board 
of Education. 








K CLAOU“U~tCES for ADULTS 








WESLEY QUARTERLY 


The October-December issue of 
Wesley Quarterly places special 
emphasis on the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas seasons. “Our Thanks- 
giving Heritage,” by Lewis H. 
Chrisman, not only gives an ac- 
count of the first Thanksgiving, but 
also encourages readers to more 
spiritual observance of the festival. 

J. Wallace Hamilton gives a num- 
ber of ideas about the search for 
happiness in his article on “Joy to 
the World.” The autobiography, “I 
Love Christmas,” by Mary Harri- 
son highlights some of the special 
joys that we generally associate 
with this season. 

Supplementary material for the 
International Lessons has been 
provided by Chester Quimby: 
“Jesus’ World and Ours.” 

Virginia Stafford challenges 
teachers to work toward worth- 
while goals in an article, “Whither 
Bound?” 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


Russell Hoy, pastor of the Canal- 
Lewisville Church in the North- 
East Ohio Conference, has written 
the October-December lessons for 
the students’ quarterly. 

The development of these lessons, 
based on the outlines of the Inter- 
national Lesson Series, reveals the 
writer’s acquaintance with the 
needs and problems of people. 

A. W. Martin, professor of church 
administration, Perkins School of 
Theology, has written the teacher’s 
helps which appear in Bible Lessons 
for Adults: Teacher’s Quarterly. 

The magazine section of the 
teacher’s periodical includes a page 
of book reviews and these interest- 
ing articles: “The Psalms a Help in 
Praying,” by Charles M. Laymon; 
“The Meaning of Christmas,” by 
Georgia Harkness; “Needed— 
Christian Character,” by Clarence 
B. Randall; “A District Superin- 
tendent Looks at the Rural 
Church,” by R. E. L. Bearden; 
“Digging the Wells Deeper at Val- 
ley Farm,” by Horace Greeley 
Smith; “You Want to Be the Best 
Kind of Teacher,” by Doris P. 
Dennison, 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


Continuing the New Testament 
series, Wyatt A. Smart has thirteen 
lessons on “Acts and Pauline 
Epistles.” Frank A. Lindhorst has 
furnished teaching plans with each 
lesson—“The Teacher With the 
Class.” Dr. Smart is _ professor 
emeritus of biblical theology at 
Candler School of Theology, Emory 
University. Mr. Lindhorst is direc- 
tor of Christian Community Ad- 
ministration in the College of the 
Pacific. 

Preceding the lesson section is a 
page editorial: “Here Is the Key,” 
by Charles M. Laymon, editor of 
adult publications. Another page is 
devoted to “Books About the Bible” 
reviewed by Paul M. Pettit, John 
W. Cook, and Lyndon B. Phifer. 

The fourth cover map, drawn by 
Wilson Estes, illustrates Paul’s mis- 
sionary journeys. 


ADULT STUDENT 


Estes Kefauver, senior United 
States senator from Tennessee, is 
the author of a special article on 
“Crime’s Frightening Upswing” in 
the October issue. Theodore P. 
Ferris, a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, writes on “The Primary 
Purpose of Prayer.” In the “Talk- 
ing It Over” section M. Leo Rippy 
writes on the question “Why Not 
Make a New Start?” In the Inter- 
national Lesson Series Horace 
Weaver and Edwin T. Randall 
write on “Explaining the Text” and 
“Facing the Question” respectively. 
The writer of the Adult Fellowship 
Series unit of nine lessons is Paul 
Morrison. This unit has the general 
title “What Does the Kingdom of 
God Mean to Us?” 


DAILY BIBLE LESSONS 


Dana Dawson, bishop of the 
Topeka Area, has a brief article on 
“A Church Is No Stronger Than 
Its Laymen” in the October num- 
ber. George L. Ehrman is the author 
of a poem, “A Christian Inventory.” 
John Owen Gross, executive secre- 
tary of the Division of Educational 
Institutions of the General Board 
of Education, writes the seven-part 


lesson treatments of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series. 

In the November number the 
lesson material has been prepared 
by Mims Thornburgh Workman of 
St. Louis (Ferguson), Missouri. 
Marshall R. Reed, bishop of the 
Detroit Area, has a Thanksgiving 
article: “It Is Great to Be Alive in 
Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-five.” 

The December lessons have been 
prepared by E. Leigh Mudge, a 
Methodist minister living at Carmel, 
California. A magazine feature is 
“The Christmas Car2’s_ Fore- 
runner,” by Norman C. Schlichter. 


ADULT TEACHER 


The series on “Group Participa- 
tion” by Warren H. Schmidt, which 
has been carried the last twelve 
months is being replaced by “The 
Teacher’s Workshop.” This series 
will run for a year and will deal 
with problems common to teachers 
of adult classes. The first article 
will be found on page 48. It was 
written by Doris P. Dennison, a 
member of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults of 
the Division of the Local Church. 
Other members of that staff will 
write for the series in the months 
to come. 

In the near future, we shall in- 
troduce a new treatment, “Quotable 
Quotes,” in the International Les- 
son Series section. The quotations 
will be taken from history, litera- 
ture, and the contemporary scene. 
They will be useful as illustrative 
material. 


MATURE YEARS 


Mature Years begins its second 
year with the October-December 
issue. It has been received with 
enthusiasm throughout The Meth- 
odist Church and by some other 
denominations. 

The article, “On the Firing Line,” 
is especially interesting because it 
tells in detail what is going on in 
older-adult groups’. in local 
churches. It may inspire the leaders 
in your church to start such a groun 
if there is none. Or, if you have an 
older-adult group, you will get good 
ideas for programs. 
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Adds a New Volume...Vol. XI 
of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, to comprise 
twelve volumes when completed, is the most 
complete commentary ever devised to help you 
understand God’s word more clearly and preach 
and teach it more effectively. 














The Bible text is in both King James and Revised Standard Ver- 
sions. This is followed by the Exegesis and the Exposition and many 
other features that make this the greatest commentary for today’s 
Bible student. Volumes now ready are listed below. Order by volume. 
(.\ 2 ORCS eee enner ....... postpaid, each, $8.75 


Volume 1. Articles on the Bible and Old Testament; Genesis; Ex- 
odus. 
Volume II. Leviticus; Numbers; Deuteronomy; Joshua; Judges; 
Ruth and Samuel. 
Volume Ill. — of Kings; Chronicles; Ezra; Nehemiah; Esther; 
ob. 
Volume IV. Complete texts and commentary on Psalms and Proverbs. 
Volume VII. Articles on the New Testament; Matthew; Mark. 
Volume VIII. Luke; John. 
Volume IX. Acts; Romans. 
Volume X. Corinthians; Galatians; Ephesians. 
Volume XI. Philippians; Colossians; First and Second Thessaloni- 
ans; First and Second Timothy; Titus; Philemon; 
Hebrews. 
@ Volume XI. The newest volume 
added to THE INTERPRETER’S Add state sa‘es tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 
BIBLE. Released in September, it 
contains the texts of nine New Tes- 
tament books. 


Write for our new Book Talk News Bulletin! It reviews good books 
for your home and it’s FREE! Just print your name and address and 
the words BOOK TALK on a post card and mail it to us today! 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 





